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RANKLIN ROOSEVELT once wrote to Paul Green: “We in the 
United States are amazingly rich in the elements from which 
to weave a culture. We have the best of man’s past on which to 
draw, brought to us by our native folk and folk from all parts of 
the world. In binding these elements into a national fabric of 
beauty and strength, let us keep the original fibers so intact that 
the fineness of each will show in the completed handiwork.’’! Here, 
in good truth, is a philosophy for the American folklorist; here is 
the long task ahead: to discover the threads, to keep them intact, 
to help with the interweaving of our national culture, which is, 

in its very essence, international in scope and origin. 

It pleases us to remember that Mrs. Roosevelt called the Presi- 
dent’s attention to our first issue in one of those last days before 
he came back to sleep in the Hudson Valley. It pleases us even 
more to think that perhaps we gave a few minutes’ pleasure to the 


man who had, upon so many dire occasions, let us share his seem- 
ingly boundless courage. 


It was part of our original intention to consider three, rather 
than two, New York folk festivals in this issue, for there has been, 
in recent years, a very interesting Polish Onion Festival at Florida, 
Orange County. Since, as in the case of the Ticonderoga festival, 
there will be no celebration in the Black Acres this year, we have 
postponed the telling of that story until a little later. But it is a 
story we intend to give because it is an important and beautiful 
expression of the folk spirit as transplanted to America from the 
Old World, just as Tom Cook’s Indian festival at Ti is a replanting 
in the twentieth century of the best that was in the Indian spirit. 


2 Quoted from the Folk Festival Handbook (Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa.), which is, by the way, a practical outline of procedures for a local committee 
organizing a festival. It contains a useful bibliography. 
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NE of the numerous “challenges” to our Society — educators | 

and plain teachers are always finding challenges under their 
coffee cups — is the need for a New York State songster with words 
and music. The words are comparatively easy to get, but tunes for 
some of our old ballads are elusive. Thanks to many students and 
other friends, I myself have texts for about two thousand old songs 
collected throughout the State, yet for most of these texts I have 
not a note of melody. In many cases the old folks really cannot 
recall the music; in other cases they sing with uncertain pitch or 
even in a monotone; sometimes, as in the case of the late Mr. Peleg 
Andrews of Corinth, who gave his granddaughter Jane the words 
for more than thirty old ballads, these shy people will insist that 
their voices are no longer worthy of being heard. When Mr. 
Andrews had sung me one ballad, I realized that he was the finest 
folk singer that I had ever met in the State, but before I could get 
our recording machine into his house, he had decided that he had 
a permanent “frog in the throat.” 

We are not always defeated. I have just been able to send for 
use in a celebration at Port Byron the words and music for an old 
canallers’ song brought to me years ago by Miss Lois E. Rowley 
and now apparently forgotten in that pleasant village. For the Cats- 
kill Mountain Festivals at Camp Woodland ballads have been 
published with carefully recorded tunes. The Library of Congress 
has made disks of a number of songs in this State and will doubt- 
less return for more after the war. The Rochester Museum, under 
the direction of Dr. Parker, has recorded some of the most interest- 
ing music of our Indians. Notable collections of old sheet music 
are to be found at the New York Public Library, the State Library 
at Albany, and the Grosvenor Library at Buffalo. What we need 
now, I think, is a committee of our Society to prepare an in- 
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expensive songster with tunes that we all can use. What songs 
do you think should be included? Have you any texts and tunes 
for that committee? 

Meanwhile, the individual collector of all sorts of folklore is 
busily at work. For example, it was the happy idea of the Reverend 
Arnold H. Bellows of West Hurley to weave Indian lore of his 
region into The Legend of Utsayantha, recently published by the 
Catskill Mountain News of Margaretville. This interesting little 
book of 122 pages, selling for a dollar, is an extended poem in the 
rhythm of Longfellow’s Hiawatha, with footnotes valuable to the 
folklorist. At least sixty schools, the author tells me, have used his 
book or are planning to use it. The old magic of poetic legend still 
holds us and our children. 

H. W. T. 


SAM PATCH, JUMPING HERO 


By RICHARD M. DORSON 


TO THE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF WESTERN NEW-YORK 
AND OF UPPER CANADA. 


All I have to say is, that I arrived at the Falls too late, to give you 
a specimen of my Jumping Qualities, on the 6th inst.; but on Wednes- 
day, I thought I would venture a small Leap, which I accordingly 
made, of Eighty Feet, merely to convince those that remained to see 
me, with what safety and ease I could descend, and that I was the 
TRUE SAM PATCH, and to show that Some Things could be Done 
as well as Others; which was denied before I made the Jump. 


Having been thus disappointed, the owners of Goat Island have 
generously granted me the use of it for nothing; so that I may have a 
chance, from an equally generous public, to obtain some remuneration 
for my long journey hither, as well as affording me an opportunity of 
supporting the reputation I have gained, by Aero-Nautical Feats, never 
before attempted, either in the Old or New World. 

I shall, Ladies and Gentlemen, on Saturday next, Oct. 17th, pre- 
cisely at 3 o'clock, p.m. LEAP at the FALLS of NIAGARA, from a 
height of 120 to 130 feet, (being 40 to 50 feet higher than I leapt be- 
fore,) into the eddy below. On my way down from Buffalo, on the 
morning of that day, in the Steam-Boat NIAGARA, I shall, for the 
amusement of the Ladies, doff my coat and Spring from the Mast head 
into the Niagara River. 


SAM PATCH, 
Buffalo, Oct. 12, 1829. Of Passaic Falls, New-Jersey. 
So boasted Patch, jauntily, in posters plastered a month before 
the leap that terminated his mortal life and ensured him a legend- 
ary existence tenacious as any in American annals. Few persons in 
the United States of the 1830's and 40’s could have avoided all the 
poems, ballads, rhymes, anecdotes, allusions, reminiscences, tall 
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tales, and theatrical farces that celebrated the braggadocian jumper 
of history, fantasy, and hoax. A century later the myth is dead as 
the man, and like Mose, Fink, and Crockett, Patch must be re- 
introduced to his present legatees. 

The biographical data about Samuel Patch prior to his first 
jumping exploit in 1827 are extremely slight. Almost all accounts 
assign his birthplace to Pawtucket, Rhode Island, about 1807, but 
a niece, Miss Emily Jones, disputes this statement, saying he was 
born to Greenleaf Patch, a farmer, in South Reading, Massachu- 
setts, before 1807. After his father’s death his mother moved to 
Pawtucket. As a boy Sam worked in the famous cotton mill 
founded by Samuel Slater, located just above the Pawtucket Falls, 
on the east bank of the river. For the long-working mill hands, 
particularly for the boys, swimming in the river or jumping into 
its considerable depth from the top rail of the bridge afforded rare 
sport. This height not satisfying the hardier spirits, these took to 
venturing from the peaked roof of the Yellow Mill, a paper mill 
at the east end of the bridge, nearly a hundred feet above the pool, 
and even to making running jumps from the flat roof of the six- 
story stone mill adjacent to but farther removed from the deep 
water. Young Patch with other daring jumpers appreciated the 
plaudits of onlooking townsmen. 

According to Miss Jones, Sam on reaching manhood went into 
partnership with a Scot named Kennedy in cotton manufacturing 
in nearby Central Falls. When Kennedy skipped off with the firm’s 
funds, Patch sold out and betook himself to the Hamilton cotton 
mills in Paterson, New Jersey, for a fresh start. In the meantime 
he may have deserted his trade for a brief career as a sailor. At 
Paterson the scenic Passaic Falls provided Sam with a test for his 
jumping ability, and on the occasion of the placing of the first 
bridge across the chasm by Timothy B. Crane, on September 30, 
1827, he entertained the spectators with a seventy-foot jump from 
the highest cliff. Although town constables were on hand to pre- 
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vent him from executing his vaunt, he suddenly appeared by a 
whitened pine at the edge of the precipice at a moment of high 
excitement among the crowd; one of the rolling pins had slid from 
the guide ropes and plummeted into the chasm as the bridge 
teetered precariously halfway across. Performing his jump, he 
swam to the wooden pin, took its trailing rope in his mouth, and 
brought it ashore, whereupon it was returned to position on the 
guide ropes and the bridge successfully pulled across the gap. A 
less dramatic version has Sam jumping after the bridge was placed 
and making a short preliminary speech (as later was his wont): 
Mr. Crane had done a great thing and he meant to do another. 

Buoyed up by the notoriety garnered in the Passaic jump, the 
mule spinner took to electrifying crowds throughout New York 
State with other astonishing leaps for the remaining two years of 
his life. He seems to have repeated the first performance on July 
26, 1828, this time jumping from the bridge itself. A fortnight 
later, on August 11, he made a still more daring ninety-foot descent 
at Hoboken from a platform erected on the masthead of a sloop 
moored offshore. Some five hundred to six hundred spectators 
watched from the green before Van Buskirk’s Hotel, while many 
more observed from surrounding boats. From the fall he suffered 
a slight bruise over one eye. 

Nothing less than Niagara’s falls now challenged Patch and 
afforded him his crowning conquest. Apparently plans to blast off 
a portion of Table Rock, treacherously overhanging the chasm 
from the Canadian bank, suggested to Buffalo citizens a way to 
secure an additional attraction for October 6, 1829, namely, to 
invite the Jersey jumper to perform, or at second best, to send the 
shallow-draught schooner “Superior” careening over the Falls. 
(Two years earlier the unseaworthy brig “Michigan” had floated 
down the rapids with an animal crew of bears, foxes, geese, and a 
buffalo, and an effigy of Andy Jackson, before fascinated thou- 
sands.) Patch accepted, but as the handbill first quoted indicates, 
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he missed the festival day, and the throngs saw a ship fall and 
smash, rather than a man leap and live. On the seventh Sam did 
demonstrate his powers to a limited audience with a preliminary 
plunge of some seventy feet from the lower end of Goat Island. 
Robbed of his rightful turnout, however, Patch publicized a sec- 
ond and greater leap for October 17 of approximately 120 feet. 
For these exhibitions, the wooded islet splitting the cataract in an 
uneven half between the American and the Horseshoe Falls pro- 
vided a logical springboard. Observers congregated on the island 
and lined the American and Canadian shores. For this second leap, 
the platform on Goat Island stood about two thirds the elevation 
of the 160-foot-high neighboring banks, a fearful height when 
scanned from the depths below. 

On this rainy Saturday Sam boldly climbed the perpendicular 
ladder to the scaffold, despite tearful farewells and protestations 
from persons at the foot. Before ascending, he shed his shoes and 
coat and tied a handkerchief about his neck. Atop the ladder, built 
from four trees spliced together and fastened by ropes running 
back upon Goat Island, he mounted the narrow, reeling platform, 
barely large enough for a man to sit upon, and for ten minutes 
displayed his poise and tested the stand, while the spectators re- 
peatedly cheered. At length he rose upright, took the handkerchief 
from his neck and tied it about his waist, waved his hand, kissed 
the American flag which flew over his head, and stepped off stead- 
fastly into the swirling flood. A general cry of ‘“He’s dead, he’s 
lost!” swept through the crowd, according to one account; a second 
reports a benumbed silence broken only by joyous congratulations 
when Sam's head burst out of the waters. While handkerchiefs 
waved and huzzas roared, the Jumping Hero swam briskly to the 
shore, to inform his first onrushing admirer, ‘““There’s no mistake 
in Sam Patch!” Unanimously the surrounding group exclaimed, 
“This is the real Sam Patch!” Commented the Buffalo Republican: 
“The jump of Patch is the greatest feat of the kind ever effected 
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by man. He may now challenge the universe for a competitor.” 

Flushed with the publicity of press notices and the public 
excitement, Sam turned to Rochester and the Genesee Falls for 
a new conquest. A. J. Langworthy recalled that a “tramp” came 
into the foundry near the precipice on November 1, and stated his 
desire to jump the falls, whereupon the owner lent him his boat to 
sound the depth of the water; Joseph Cochrane later testified that 
Patch gave him, a youngster, his watch and clothing, made a prac- 
tice plunge, and then called back the frightened boy who was run- 
ning away. A group of local sportsmen, accustomed to patronizing 
boxers, gymnasts, wrestlers, and such, lodged him at the ‘Rochester 
Recess” and supplied his wants — one of which was alleged to be 
spirituous. An advertisement in the Rochester Daily Advertiser 
for October 29 arrested the local citizenry by announcing: “An- 
other Leap! Sam Patch against the World!. .. He puts off the jump 
till after election, out of regard to all parties. Let every man do 
his duty at the Polls, and Sam will afterwards do his at the Falls!” 

Somewhere Patch had picked up a pet bear, which he led by 
a chain to the principal cascade of the falls on November 6 and 
with a sudden jerk sent whirling into the air from the jutting rock. 
Bruin emerged from the foaming waters with a half-drowned 
aspect and swam to the bank. Then Sam, arrayed in pantaloons, 
shirt, and slippers, with a colored kerchief tied about his head, 
bowed to his five thousand admiring beholders, reknotted the 
handkerchief about his waist, balanced himself, and shot down the 
cataract. Reappearing some rods downstream he contemptuously 
spurned a little boat waiting to receive him and made the shore 
under his own power. 

By now the newspapers of the nation were playing up Sam 
enthusiastically as good copy, and his sponsors determined to pro- 
vide a still greater, climactic feat, by erecting a twenty-five foot 
scaffold on the rock’s brow to extend the jump to a new distance — 
125 feet. In the posters Sam announced, with unwittingly irony, 
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“HIGHER YET! SAM’S LAST JUMP. SOME THINGS CAN 
BE DONE AS WELL AS OTHERS. THERE IS NO MISTAKE 
IN SAM PATCH.” Monroe and Ontario counties poured out for 
the November 13 leap; schooners and coaches ran excursions; bet- 
ting ran high in the local bars as to the outcome; nearby roofs and 
windows and both banks swarmed with the curious. But when Sam 
walked out on the grassy, tree-covered rock that divided the greater 
and lesser branches of the cataract, at two P.M. (bruin was to jump 
at three), and climbed up to the platform, various spectators 
thought he staggered and lacked his usual aplomb. Some assert 
that the jumper was reeling drunk; others stoutly deny that he took 
more than a glass of brandy to counteract the chilly day. Sam made 
a brief speech: Napoleon was a great man and conquered nations, 
Wellington was a greater and conquered Napoleon. but neither 
could jump the Genesee Falls — that was left for him to do. So 
saying, he jumped. But this time the descent lacked its usual 
arrowy precision. One third of the way down his body began to 
droop, his arms parted from his sides, he lost command of his body 
and struck the water obliquely with arms and legs extended, not 
to reappear before the horror-stricken assemblage. Dragging for 
the body proved unsuccessful, perhaps because of pinioning 
branches on the river bed. Nor was it found until the following 
March 17 at the mouth of the Genesee near Lake Ontario, the 
black kerchief still tied about the waist — found by a farmer break- 
ing the ice to water his horses. An autopsy revealed a ruptured 
blood vessel and the dislocation of both shoulders. The body was 
buried in a nameless grave and lay long forgotten in the Charlotte 
cemetery, until finally identified by a board head-marker reading, 
“Here lies Sam Patch; such is Fame.” Since removal of the marker 
controversy has arisen about Sam’s whereabouts. 

The jumping technique of Patch, which failed in his last leap, 
invites comment. Poised for the flight, he stood perfectly erect, feet 
close together, arms by his sides, toes pointing downwards, lungs 
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fully inflated — always falling feet first. In’ mid-air he retained 
complete control of his motions; shortly before striking the water 
he drew up his feet a little, then suddenly extended them as he 
landed, enabling him to describe a half circle under water and 
come up feet first. Upon rising he would cut a caper or two, to 
indicate his soundness. In the fatal jump he early lost his erect 
posture, thus exposing flat surfaces of his body to the concretelike 
resistance of the water. An interviewer quoted Sam as saying that 
the science of high jumping could not eliminate the dangers of 
failing presence of mind and faulty co-ordination. In choosing 
whirling pools at the bottom of falls for his landing spots, the 
jumper probably softened the impact, said the Providence Cadet, 
since the mixture of air with the falling waters would prevent a 
person from sinking to any considerable depth, while rendering 
the “bosom of the stream . . . nearly as soft as an ocean of feathers.’’ 

What manner of man was the true Sam Patch? Again the com- 
ments widely vary, from indictments of the jumper as a “wharf 
rat,” an ignorant loafer, short, chunky, and sottish, who spent his 
days licking sugar hogsheads and pilfering from water craft, to 
idealization of him as an intrepid, debonair acrobat and devoted 
son who stipulated before the Last Leap that in the event of his 
death the proceeds should go to his mother. What motivated Sam 
to make his prodigious leaps? Purses supplied his living and travel- 
ing expenses, some four hundred dollars allegedly having been 
collected for the Last Leap through subscription papers left at 
various taverns, but the security of a foreman’s position in the 
Hamilton mills would surely have outweighed such speculative 
returns. Pride and exhibitionism, and the champion’s desire to 
set new records, probably served as stimuli. But whatever his actu- 
al character, the real Patch speedily disappeared under successive 
coatings of myth applied by the nation’s versifiers, humorists, and 
storytellers. 

Torrents of rhetoric, moralizing, editorial comment, elegy, 
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rumor, and speculation washed over the lifeless high jumper in a 
volume to match the waters of Genesee. Falls. One reaction took 
the form of sermons, hammering the lesson that vain and mortal 
man should not carelessly attempt, nor the curious encourage, 
trifling with divine Providence. ‘Shall we wantonly precipitate 
ourselves from the cataract of Niagara, trusting in God’s mercy 
to preserve us, or plunge into the burning crater of the mountain, 
vomiting forth melted lava, hoping that God will sustain us?” 
Other interpreters read a selfless heroism and sublime grandeur 
into the tragedy. But the most general note avoided both preach- 
ment and panegyric for jocose commentary, in prose and verse, 
appropriate to the clownish daredevil. One editor bluntly re- 
marked that the whole editorial corps would regret his ‘“‘precipi- 
tate” loss, since he had previously supplied so many sparkling para- 
graphs, and in the customary punning vein announced that Patch 
had imitated the pig who a week before jumped the falls to death, 
by “going the whole hog of the leap and forfeiture.”” Punning dog- 
gerel provided a spurious epitaph, with each atrocious double 
meaning italicized: “divers times, a drop too much, untimely bier, 
this sad fall.” It concluded: 


There’s none alive will ever match him — 
Ah, cruel Death, thus to dis-PATCH him! 


Many refused to believe that Sam had really died. Knowing his 
propensity for stunts, one faction accepted the surmise that Sam 
had previously discovered an eddy that ran under a shelving rock, 
where he had hidden a suit of dry clothes, a bottle of Santa Cruz, 
and something to eat. Following his jump he swam to the spot, 
remained there till dark, and then traveled eastward incognito. 
A man in Albany had seen and talked with him; another in Roch- 
ester bet one hundred dollars that Sam would reappear in that 
city before the first of January; a notice posted prominently in 
Rochester stated that Patch would recount his adventures at 
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Acker’s Eagle Tavern the forenoon of December 3; reports spread 
that he had been sighted at Pittsford, Canandaigua, and other 
places on his way to New Jersey. Capitalizing on these stories, an 
elaborate explanation of the mystery, purportedly by the person 
most concerned, shortly burst into print in the New York Post, 
November 30, 1829. 


SAM PATCH ALIVE! 
Albany, Nov. 19, 1829 


Mr.——: “Some things can be done as well as others.” “There’s no 
mistake in Sam Patch.” You have no doubt seen the villanous [sic] 
account of my death published in the Rochester and Albany news- 
papers, by which they have attempted to prove my last motto a lie, 
and otherwise do me great damage; for now they have once killed me, 
they are determined I shall remain under water, notwithstanding the 
best of all evidences to the contrary. But some things, you see, can be 
done as well as others; and I am resolved to let the world know that I 
am still alive and kicking. It was a capital hoax though, wasn’t it? 
You must know though that I performed my last jump by proxy. It was 
a pleasant thing too, I can assure you, to be myself a spectator of my 
own doings. I thought how it would be, for when they made up the 
effigy, there was a stone too much on the right side. They said “the less 
weight will not sink it.” “Well,” said I, “do as you like, but it will be 
a bad jump.” Sure enough it was a rascally jump; and when I saw my 
man of straw and paint grow dizzy before it had half reached the 
bottom I had a mind to leap down and stop him. But however, before 
I had time to prepare, splash it went into the water; and the weight of 
sand and stones, which as I told you made a part of the stuffing, dragged 
it to the bottom. I was a bit afraid that the mock man would rise; but 
when the mob began to say, “Sam’s dead” —“he’s made his last jump’”— 
“poor fellow!” given to gravity as I am, it was more than I could well 
do to contain myself, it was such a capital joke. 

There was everybody there to witness the feat, and they lingered 
a long while, hoping to see my body rise; but it was all in vain; the 
sand and stones had fixed the business. The printers immediately got 
the story, and in a few hours I read my own death, done up in all the 
mournfulness of an elegy. I was half sorry I wasn’t dead, there was so 
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many long faces about it. And so I thought it best to remain incog 
(as they have it) a few days, until the mourning was over, and then 
show myself. And so I did: but when I thought proper to appear in 
public, they all declared that there was “some mistake,” and that I was 
not Sam Patch. At first I thought they were only joking; but faith, they 
kept it up, and the printers wouldn’t contradict the report of my death, 
because they said it was “too good a joke to be made known.” Thinks I, 
this is “burying alive,” and not to be borne by the illustrious Sam 
Patch. So I came down to Albany, and tried them there; but they said 
I was an imposter, and wouldn’t do me even the favor of barely saying 
I was not dead. Wishing to get out of my watery tomb as soon as 
possible, I have sent this to you; and if you will say I am yet alive, when 
I come to Boston you shall see me jump for nothing. 
The real, no mistake 
SAM PATCH, of New Jersey. 


Even after the finding of the body the jumper continued to be 
seen, for there were those who at twilight perceived Sam sporting 
at the Falls, and repeating his fearful feat to a concourse of sea 
gulls and fishes. 

To American poets and rhymesters of the 1830’s, searching for 
native themes and swelling with Jacksonian nationalism (while 
drenched in British and German romanticism), the heroics, trage- 
dy, and humors of the Last Leap proved magnetic. In a heavily 
humorous mock elegy Robert Sands, New York lawyer, dabbler 
in letters, and classicist, compared Sam to aerialists famed in my- 
thology—Leander, Sappho, Icarus, Helle, Empedocles—and found 
his bravery, loneliness, and mother love not too inferior hero stuff. 
A lengthy narrative poem by Thomas Ward, a Newark doctor, 
made an elegant Byronic hero of “The Great Descender, mighty 
PATCH — Spurner of heights — great Nature’s overmatch!” who 
is unblushingly likened to Columbus, Franklin, Newton, Galileo, 
and Nelson in what must be accounted an overlooked curiosity of 
American literature. Humbly born Patch, “half dust, half deity,” 
belonged to the immortal class who combined 


Th’ heroic body with th’ inventive mind, 
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and died a true “martyr of science.” In a protracted Shakespearean 
soliloquy he perceives the path to fame by a meteor’s downward 
descent, which fires his mind with the glories in the setting sun, 
diving bells, parachutes, and waterfalls. Daring the challenge of 
the boiling Passaic, he triumphantly flings himself down the water- 
flooded vale, pausing only to quaff a draught of the nectar heroes 
ever love. How the whole saga of Patch — bear, sayings, alcoholism, 
last leap — is transmuted from the American idiom into romantic 
couplets, the rendering of a typical handbill can illustrate: 

On every post, pump, pillar, corner, tree, 

This startling card the awe-struck people see: 

“On Wednesday next, from yonder rocky height, 

Whence falls the flood — unwinged, unaided quite — 

Near where the dwarf pine lives, yet cannot grow — 

One PATCH will leap into the tide below: 

And in his body prove to every one, 

Some things as well as others can be done.” 


Other, more conventional verse described the derring-do and 
sad denouement of the Last Leap in mournful strain, almost be- 
fore the boats had stopped dragging the bottom. One odd effusion 
presented a Burns-like ballad in Scottish dialect: 


The cattle-show was over and past, 

Sam advertis’d to loup his last 

Whilk gar’t town bodies stand aghast, 
Whan in he jump’d, 

For there were nane to cry avast! 
Whan in he plump’d. 

When newspaper stories about Patch caught the eye of Major 
Jack Downing’s creator, he felt inspired to write a straightforward, 
catchy ballad that may well have found folk circulation, for it turns 
up later, slightly altered, as a broadside. In Seba Smith’s poem (it 
was Smith who also fathered the famous folk song “Fair Char- 
lotte’”’) the mock-epic, newsworthy chronicle of Patch readily as- 
sumes the outlines of journalistic balladry. 
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Pawtucket is a famous place, 
Where cotton cloth is made, 

And hundreds think it no disgrace 
To labour at the trade. 


Among the spinners there was one, 
Whose name was Samuel Patch; 

He moped about, and did his stent — 
Folks thought him no great scratch. 


But still a maggot, in his head, 
Told Sam he was a ninny, 
To spend his life in twirling thread, 
Just like a spinning Jenney. 
* * * + * 
“What shall I do?” quoth honest Sam, 
“There is no war a-brewing; 
And duels are but dirty things, 
Scarce worth a body’s doing. 


“And if I would be President, 
I see I’m up a tree, 
For neither prints, nor Congress-men, 
Have nominated me.” 


But still that maggot in his head 
Told Sam he was a gump, 

For if he could do nothing else, 
Most surely he could jump. 


“Aye, right,” quoth Sam, and out he went, 
And on the bridge he stood, 
And down he jump’d full twenty feet, 
And plung’d into the flood. 


And when he safely swam to land, 
He stood there like a stump, 
And all the gaping crowd cried out, 
“O what a glorious jump.” 


New light now shone in Samuel’s eyes, 
His heart went pit a pat; 
“Go, bring a ladder here,” he cries; 
“T’ll jump you more than that.” 
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The longest ladder in the town 
Against the factory was rear’d, 

And Sam clomb up, and then jump’d down, 
And loud and long the gapers cheer’d. 


Besides the maggot in his head, 
Sam’s ear now felt a flea; 
“T’ll raise some greater breezes yet; 
What’s this dull town to me?” 


And off he went on foot, full trot, 
High hopes of fame his bosom fired, 
At Paterson, in Jarsay State, 
He stopt awhile, for Sam was tired; 


And there he mounted for a jump, 
And crowds came round to view it, 

And all began to gape and stare, 
And cry, “How dare you do it?” 


But Sam ne'er heeded what they said, 
His nerves want made to quiver, 

And down he jump’d some fifty feet, 
And splash’d into the river. 


“Hoo-rah,” the mob cried out amain, 
“Hoo-rah,” from every throat was pouring, 
And Echo cried, ““Hoo-rah” again, 
Like a thousand lions roaring. 


Sam’s fame now spread both far and wide, 
And brighter grew from day to day, 

And wheresoe’er a crowd convened, 
Patch was the lion of the play. 


From shipmasts he would jump in sport, 
And spring from highest factory walls; 
And proclamation soon was made, 
That he would leap Niagara falls. 


“What for?” inquired an honest Hodge, 
“Why scare to death our wives and mothers?” 
“To show that some things can be done,” 
Quoth Sam, “as well as others.” 
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Ten thousand people thronged the shores, 
And stood there all agog, 

While Sam approached those awful falls, 
And leapt them like a frog. 


And when they saw his neck was safe, 
And he once more stood on his feet, 

They set up such a deafening cheer, 
Niagara’s roar was fairly beat. 


Patch being but a scurvy name, 
They solemnly did there enact, 
That he henceforward should be call’d 
“Squire Samuel O’Cataract.” 


And here our hero should have stopt, 
And husbanded his brilliant fame; 

But, ah, he took one leap too much, 
And most all heroes do the same. 


Napoleon’s last great battle prov’d 
His dreadful overthrow, 

And Sam’s last jump was a fearful one, 
And in death it laid him low. 


*Twas at the falls of Genessee [sic], 

He jump’d down six score feet and five, 
And in the waters deep he sunk, 

And never rose again alive. 


The crowd, with fingers in their mouths, 
Turn’d homeward, one by one, 
And oft with sheepish looks they said, 
“Poor Sam’s last job is done.” 


Perhaps the most relished doggerel inspired by the Last Leap 
lies in a little jingle current a decade and a half later. 


Poor Samuel Patch,— a man once world renounded, 
Much loved the water, and by it was drownded. 
He sought for fame, and as he reached to pluck it, 
He lost his ballast, and then kicked the buck-it. 
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Two currents of popular creation flowed forcefully through the 
1830’s, sentimental verse and salty folk humor, and both appropri- 
ated Patch. Remolded by fabulists, he took on the outlines of the 
American mock hero. 


Sam Patch was a great diver, and the last dive he took was off the 
Falls of Niagara, and he was never heerd of agin till t’other day, when 
Captain Enoch Wentworth, of the Susy Ann, whaler, saw him in the 
South Sea. ‘“‘Why,” says Captain Enoch to him, “Why, Sam,” says he, 
_ “how on airth did you get here? I thought you was drowned at the 
Canadian lines.” “‘Why,” says Sam, “I didn’t get on earth here at all, 
but I came slap through it. In that are Niagara dive I went so ever- 
lasting deep, I thought it was just as short to come up t’other side, so 
out I came in these parts. If I don’t take the shine off the sea serpent 
when I get back to Boston, then my name’s not Sam Patch.” 

A spurious autobiography, riddled with misspellings and puns, 
narrated sensational feats of the superjumper for comic-annual 
readers. At the age of six months Sam jumped from Nanny’s arms 
into a washtub of soap suds; as a boy he was attracted to leapfrog; 
in school he would always skip over hard words; before he was 
four-and-a-half-feet tall he jumped from the masthead of a peri- 
augur into Hell Gate; at Niagara he bobbed about in the froth 
like a huckleberry on top of a pail of fermented beer. Since Sam, 
like Crockett, could not write beyond his demise, an editor sup- 
plied the concluding paragraph and the moral, “Look before you 
leap.” The nation’s youth learned about the illustrious aerialist 
in a brightly illustrated nursery book, The Wonderful Leaps of 
Sam Patch, tracing the saga in rhyme from precocious springs to 
adult transatlantic leaps between Washington and London. His 
childish flights quite dismayed his parents. 


Soon of courage he gave proof, 
Jumping from the hen-house roof; 
* * * * * 


“Stop! Stop! Stop!” his mother cried, 
“*Tis too late!” bold Sam replied. 
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Down he jumped, with deadly whack, 
On the screeching gander’s back. 
“Safe!” the mother cried with joy; 
‘ “Goose for dinner!” said the boy. 


In the fitting finale of his legendary rebirth, Patch walked and 
bragged and jumped agaih before the eyes of men. In 1836 an 
aspiring comedian, already known for his Yankee roles, portrayed 
Sam Patch in Buffalo under the auspices of the western managers 
Dean and McKinney, and found himself heir to the fame bestowed 
on his progenitor. In western cities, and then in New York and 
Boston, Dan Marble exhibited Sam Patch; or, The Daring Yankee, 
and its sequel, Sam Patch in France; or, The Pesky Snake, year 
after year before enthusiastic and aghast audiences. After various 
Yankee capers, involving a courtship, an encounter with Mrs. 
Trollope, a gingerbread scene with Melissa, and a discussion of 
Steam Doctors, the stage Patch leaped tremendously over Niagara 
Falls, a distance estimated variously from forty to seventy feet, to 
bob up triumphantly in a pool of spray and foam. The bills 
proudly announced, “Mr. Marble will leap from the extreme 
height of the Theatre, a feat never attempted by any one but him- 
self, and prove that ‘Cold water won’t drown love’.” An open trap 
behind the water set, containing a spring bed piled with bags of 
shavings, caught Marble when he jumped from the flies, a per- 
formance that frequently cost him minor bruises and at least once 
a serious injury. On one occasion a substitute was obliged to jump. 
The victim fortified himself as had Patch before the Last Leap, 
with very nearly identical consequences, for he came down fast 
and lopsidedly and broke his leg. The jumping mania affected the 
audiences. Clerks jumped counters, farmers jumped fences, boys 
and old folks vied in ‘doing’ Sam Patch. Marble and his fellow- 
actors, Addams, McVicker, and “Yankee” Locke, presented a 
Yankee roarer to American audiences conditioned to stage Jona- 
thans and half-alligator heroes, in a reincarnation bound to gratify. 


/ 
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Some thought that Sam was drowned one day, 
But, Oh! how they’re mistaken; 
For if you go unto the play, 
You'll see him slick as bacon. 
Swim, jump or dive, or court or dance, 
For all he’s wide awake; 
Then go and see Sam Patch in France, 
He is a Pesky Snake! 


In its fruition, the Patch legend swung into the ken of the 
literary great and provided the people with a proverbial reference. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, always receptive to somber American tra- 
ditions, stirred eagerly to this one on viewing the Genesee Falls 
in the dusk, and immediately extracted its implications for one 
of his tales. “How stern a moral may be drawn from the story of 
poor Sam Patch! . . . Was the leaper of cataracts more mad or fool- 
ish than other men who throw away life, or misspend it in pursuit 
of empty fame, and seldom so triumphantly as he?” He knew, too, 
the superstition that Sam still lived. But the projected tale, so 
surely framed in his mind and so easily visualized by his reader, 
remained a synopsis. In a novel with much factual description of 
western New York, William Dean Howells revealed a close fa- 
miliarity with the legend, and caused Basil March to be shocked 
at his wife’s blankness on Patch: “Isabel, your ignorance of all that 
an American woman should be proud of distresses me.” Basil de- 
fended the heroic poetry implicit in the pedestrian figure, and 
recited a German poem on the Last Leap, a popular subject in the 
German papers, that successfully adjusted facts to romance. When 
Mrs. Trollope surveyed American manners and traits, she found 
the Genesee leap serviceable for a passing sneer. She even visited 
the bear, ‘a noble creature, and more completely tame than I 
ever saw any animal of the species.” On the level of allusion, “Sam 
Patch” gained household currency, like “Sam Hill’: “Afore you 
could say Sam Patch”; “Why did you play Sam Patch, and jump 
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into the river?” In 1891 a Senator from Vermont illustrated his 
point on the floor of Congress by quoting the overeager Patch. 

Although the eccentric adventurer had disappeared from na- 
tional purview by mid-century, he retained, in local histories and 
feature articles, a traditional prestige in communities with special 
claim to him — Pawtucket, Paterson, and, most faithfully, Roch- 
ester. In the jubilee pageant to celebrate the centennial of Roch- 
ester, the Jumping Hero received a scene and a caustic description 


A curious fellow — come out of some New England state. 
He brags too much. He doth relate 
Of all his prowess here and there. 


On the centennial of the Last Leap, the public-minded, recalling 
that ‘George Eastman’s town” had once been ‘‘Sam Patch’s town,” 
proposed christening a park for the hero, to be dominated by his 
bronze effigy in the act of diving. Since Sam never dove in his 
career, the nonfulfillment of this suggestion may be approved. Nor | 
did any of the proposals by the Press Club, the Monroe County 
Supervisors, or the Genesee County Association for a wanes memo- 
rial over the Charlotte grave materialize. 


Why did Sam Patch captivate the American public in the 
1830’s and 40’s? The answer is easy. For that public Sam was a 
“natural,” an original in the flesh, requiring few additional 
touches from the poetasters and myth makers. With the squat 
name, the senseless bravado, the nonsense sayings, the common- 
man origin, the fondness for brag, antics, drink, and danger, and 
the death-in-action, the historic Patch possessed attributes for 
American apotheosis equalled by few folk-hero prototypes. Like 
Crockett, Fink, and Mose, his contemporaries, Sam reflected the 
ebullient Jacksonian United States. 
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STRANGE NAMES 
OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


By DOROTHY GUY SMITH 


OST OF US are called upon once in a while to give 

some account of our early years. The man bred in New 

York City may relate without skipping a heartbeat 

that he attended grades one through eight at Public School 81 

or 142, Bronx or Brooklyn, and give the whole matter hardly a 
backward glance. Not so his country cousin. 

The chances are pretty good that the rural New Yorker learned 
his numbers in a cooplike structure known as Dog Tail Corners 
School, or maybe Top-of-the-World, Frog City, or Easy Street. 
There are still more than 5,000 one-, two-, and three-room schools 
in use in this state, and a good many of them have names that bear 
witness to the fantasy and wit of our forefathers. Their graduates 
are legion; among them are lawmakers, educators, and business 
tycoons, as well as farmers and country storekeepers. 

As he sketches the background that helped to make him what 
he is, the man who was once a country lad finds his mind straying 
inevitably backward. A name is a powerful thing, as any boy called 
Archibald or Marmaduke will testify. It can start a long train of 
associations that may not break until the next afternoon, if then. 
The mere name of the little red schoolhouse (where he was often 
too cold or too hot, where he suffered agonies over decimals, and 
where most of the time he did not want to be at all) evokes for 
many a man the special nostalgia with which our sentimental kind 
regard the scenes of their beginnings. 
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No matter what the name of the old school district, it brings 
forth its own special associations to those who know it. Some names 
are more curious than others, and it is the queer ones which rouse 
the outsider’s interest. Local school names are still used in count- 
less communities, and doubtless they are taken for granted by the 
people who use them. The legends attached to these names, if all 
of them could be unearthed, would add a tidy chapter to the 
history of some otherwise inconspicuous nooks and crannies of 
New York where no battle was fought and no Washington slept. 

Of course many people have known of a few schools with funny 
names. A few people knew that many schools had funny names. 
One of them was Dr. Wayne W. Soper of the State Education 
Department. To him and to his Bureau of Statistical Services the 
whole thing became something of a nightmare. People wrote or 
telephoned to ask, “Can you tell me where the Doodletown School 
is? In what county is Seven-by-Nine? In whose district is Nose 
Hill?” The questions came from other members of the Education 
Department, from other state offices, and from miscellaneous in- 
quisitive persons. 

Too many people were getting too few answers, and the state 
of affairs did not suit Dr. Soper. The Bureau knew, of course, the 
official number of each school and its location, but the fantastic 
names that kept cropping up were bothersome. Dr. Soper’s re- 
solve to ferret out, once and for all, the answers to questions about 
where was what school started the ball rolling on a project which 
has entertained everyone associated with it. 

Before long he found himself very much interested indeed. 
He learned that there are 368 local school districts which bear 
the designation “hill,” and 260 which are “corners,” 119 “roads,” 
102 “‘centers,” and 96 “hollows.” Other categories had fewer rep- 
resentatives. Wild and domestic animals, politics, religion, and 
eatables were all mixed up in the list. 

In response to Dr. Soper’s queries, school superintendents, old 
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residents, historians, and graduates of the schools themselves have 
come forward with stories of how the names came to be what they 
are. Some can be traced as far back as Revolutionary times, to a 
definite incident or at least to a definite period. Others just emerge 
quietly from the past without much explanation, in much the same 
way as a folk song does, or a dance. It just is the way it is. 

One of the oldest tales is that of Whiskey Hill. It is told by 
Harold F. Miller, superintendent in the second supervisory district 
of Seneca County, within whose domain the school stands. 

The story goes that Michael Buck, a Revolutionary soldier, 
was the proprietor of a hotel on a hilltop corner which was a 
favorite stopping-off place with cattle drovers bringing their stock 
from Buffalo to Albany. One day Mr. Buck was pulling a barrel 
of whiskey up the hill in his wagon to the inn, doubtless gazing 
about him absently with the thoughts anyone might have while 
driving a wagon slowly uphill. Alas and to his sorrow, Mr. Buck 
had forgotten to put in the tail-gate of his wagon-box. As he ap- 
proached the crest of the hill, his barrel rolled out of the wagon 
and far away down the hill. Whether it rolled carefully and was 
still intact at the foot of the hill or whether it dampened the 
ground as it went, we do not know. Since the episode was re- 
garded as a catastrophe sufficient to merit the naming of a hill, 
we may presume there was nothing potable left. The hill became 
Whiskey Hill. The school at the top of Whiskey Hill is the Whis- 
key Hill School. What else should it be? 

To preserve the proprieties, however, we have also Temperance 
Hill School, which lies in the second district of Genesee County. 
The school took its name from a tavern nearby where spirits were 
not dispensed. J. L. M. Uphill, district superintendent, tells us so. 

‘The demon rum also figured in the naming of Goose Island 
School in Washington County. This was the first teaching post 
of Dr. George M. Wiley, now Associate Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. He keeps a picture of the little one-room building, which 
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is still standing but no longer used, on his office bookcase. Dr. 
Wiley never knew why it was called Goose Island, for there was 
neither goose nor island where he could see them, but he does 
recall a stream. It has come to light, however, that both were 
there once upon a time and that one Mr. Martin of Argyle is 
responsible for the name. 

Going homeward from the village one day in the early years of 
the last century with a drink too many under his belt, Mr. Martin 
came to a stream that flowed somewhere between home and tavern. 
There, resting comfortably on the little island in midstream after 
a flight from points unknown, was a flock of geese. Mr. Martin was 
startled. Perhaps he thought he saw a vision. He dashed into the 
blacksmith shop of Harrison Williams near the banks of the stream 
crying out, “This is Goose Island!” 

This story was obtained by Miss Susan E. Wade, Washington 
County historian, from Thomas Cuthbert of Argyle, who adds that 
the island has long since disappeared. 

For two schools called Jug City and Frog City we can supply 
no definite history. Superintendent Edwin S. Hopson of the third 
supervisory district in Herkimer County has been inquiring for 
years about the origin of Frog City’s name without much success. 
Perhaps some Aesop-like fable will turn up some day, but up to 
now the most plausible suggestion is that common meadow or 
leopard frogs inhabit the fields nearby. This is disappointing. 

As to Jug City, there are only guesses about that, too. Carlos 
A. Chapman, town clerk of LeRoy, reports that an old resident 
tells of a cider mill near the school many years ago where customers 
came with their jugs to be filled. 

One might think that our grandfathers were primarily con- 
cerned with food as we look over the list of “hill” district schools. 
We find Cheese, Fish, Cherry, Bacon, Potato, Bean, and Sugar 
Hill — a complete meal, though the order is a little mixed. Among 
_ other schools whose names come from victuals there are Johnny 


a 
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Cake, as toothsome a name as any school could have, and Butter- 
milk. 

For the Buttermilk School we do have a story which comes 
from Superintendent Howard R. Bradley of the first supervisory 
district in Chautauqua County. The men of the village built the 
school themselves in their spare time as a contribution to the 
_ school district, and the workers took turns bringing buttermilk 
to each other for refreshment. From its beginning to its end — 
it was destroyed by fire not long ago—it was the Buttermilk 
School. 

To return for a moment to the “hill” districts, which are the 
most interesting of any group except the miscellaneous, we may 
well wonder why there are three Science Hills in as many different 
counties. There are two Poverty Hills but only one Quality Hill, 
and three Bunker Hills. We have also Watercure Hill, Thunder 
Hill, The Pulp Hill, Upper Dunk and Lower Dunk Hills, Whig 
Hill, and, as mute testimony to our mixed heritage, a whole group 
of them named after countries abroad. 

Big and little numbers have also played their part in the nam- 
ing of the schools. Whence came the name Seven-by-Nine we can- 
not tell, but Twelve Thousand has its roots in early history. One 
of the first settlers in Otsego County was master of 12,000 acres 
of iand. Because its site was on part of that claim, the school was 
named Twelve Thousand. Mrs. Naomi B. Bilderbeck, superin- 
tendent of the third supervisory district, supplies this information 
and is still on the trail of the early settler’s name. 

Some schools have been tagged with the names of prominent 
families in their districts: two are the Neckers District and the 
Scripture District. The latter is named for the Reuben Scripture 
family of Oswego County, old-time farmers with many children. 
Research done by Miss Audra W. Hadley, superintendent of the 
first supervisory district, reveals that there were four schoolhouses 
built in that vicinity within seventy-five years. The first was a log 
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house which accommodated from forty to sixty pupils during most 
of the year and sometimes in the winter term as many as one 
hundred. A teacher returned to school in the evening and by the 
light of a lantern taught the older students. The pupils used any 
books they could find at home, and the teachers, paid $1.50 a week, 
“boarded around.” 

Of all the birds, beasts, and fish which appear, chickens are 
one of the most prevalent. Hencoop seems a reasonable name, and 
one which many of the small school buildings might have been 
called because of their dimensions and their uninspired archi- 
tecture. But one Hencoop came by its name in a rather special way. 

Some fifty-five years ago country boys were addicted, as they 
still are, to removing parts of buildings and turning things upside 
down in general as part of their Hallowe'en fun. In 1890 some 
Skaneateles lads pried the porch loose from their school, known 
then by the dignified name of Lakeside Institute. 

“Boys will be boys,” murmured Miss Ella Doherty, the teacher, 
and adjusting her pince-nez if she had one, she sat down and 
penned the following proof that she was no crosspatch: 

This school was once the Lakeside Institute, 
But here the boys have stolen the stoop, 


And the school now looks so nice and cute 
We really should call it the Hencoop. 


Hencoop it was ever after, even though the “stoop” was put 
back in place. Miss Doherty is still alive, but the story comes from 
William Fitzgerald, the oldest resident of Skaneateles. He told it 
last fall to H. H. Crumb, Jr., superintendent of the fifth super- 
visory district in Onondaga County. 

Here is another chicken story with quite a different flavor. The 
origin of his alma mater’s name, Henpeck, was described a while 
ago by State Senator Earle S. Warner of Phelps, Ontario County, 
for District Superintendent John E. Loveless. Back in 1800 or 
thereabouts a dilapidated house and barn stood near the school, 
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and some scrawny but enterprising chickens were kept there. After 
the school lunch hour the chickens hustled over to peck away at 
the scraps left by the children. Where the hens pecked came to 
be known, quite understandably, as Henpeck. 

Would that someone would come forth with a story about the 
Champion Huddle District! Its name provokes strange visions. 
Were Dewdrop and Rosebud inhabited only by sweet cherubs in 
starched pinafores? Whatever happened in the Blood District? Is 
it not startling in this wartime to find schools called Swastika and 
Lost Nation? What do they do in Doodletown? Why are Sing Sing 
and the Nunnery called what they are? The stories, if stories there 
are, probably lie comfortably imbedded in the memories of our 
old men. 

There is still a generation growing up to remember the little 
schoolhouse, though the latter’s days are numbered. There will be 
more men to remember Dog Tail Corners through a happy haze. 
For their sake and for the sake of their grandchildren, who may 
have a hard time comprehending what the one-room school was 
like, the old legends should be preserved. They are all links with 
the past out of which we have moved so swiftly. 


Following are the names of all schools mentioned in the fore- 
going article, with the counties and towns or cities in which they 
are located. 


SCHOOL NAME COUNTY TOWN OR CITY 
Bacon Hill Columbia New Lebanon 
Bacon Hill Saratoga Northumberland 
Bean Hill Ontario Geneva 

Blood Erie Marilla 
Bunker Hill Niagara Royalton 
Bunker Hill Oswego Oswego 
Bunker Hill Washington Greenwich 
Buttermilk Chautauqua Villanova 
Champion Huddle Jefferson Champion 
Cheese Hill Albany Rensselaerville 


SCHOOL NAME 
Cherry Hill 
Dewdrop 

Dog Tail Corners 
Doodletown 
Easy Street 

Fish Hill 

Frog City 

Goose Island 
Hencoop 
Henpeck 

Johnny Cake 
Jug City 

Lost Nation 
Lower Dunk Hill 
Neckers 

Nose Hill 
Nunnery 

Potato Hill 
Poverty Hill 
Poverty Hill 

The Pulp Hill 
Quality Hill 
Rosebud 

Science Hill 
Science Hill 
Science Hill 
Scripture 
Seven-by-Nine 
Sing Sing 

Sugar Hill 
Swastika 
Temperance Hill 
Thunder Hill 
Top-of-the-World 
Twelve Thousand 
Upper Dunk Hill 
Watercure Hill 
Whig Hill 
Whiskey Hill 


SCHOOL-DISTRICT NAMES 


COUNTY 
Clinton 
Erie 
Dutchess 
Rockland 
Franklin 
Cattaraugus 
Herkimer 
Washington 
Onondaga 
Ontario 
Herkimer 
Genesee 
Clinton 
Delaware 
Chautauqua 
Montgomery 
Onondaga 
Oneida 
Cattaraugus 
Erie 
Clinton 
Madison 
Rockland 
Monroe 
Saint Lawrence 
Wayne 
Oswego 
Jefferson 
Chemung 
Schuyler 
Clinton 
Genesee 
Sullivan 
Warren 
Otsego 
Delaware 
Chemung 
Oswego 
Seneca 
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TOWN OR CITY 
Saranac 
Alden 
Dover 
Stony Point 
Brighton 
Mansfield 
Danube 
Argyle 
Skaneateles 
Phelps 
Danube 
LeRoy 
Clinton 
Walton 
Mina 
Palatine 
Spafford 
Boonville 
Ellicottville 
Collins 
Saranac 
Lenox 
Stony Point 
Gates 
Stockholm 
Macedon 
Sandy Creek 
Worth 

Big Flats 
Orange 
Black Brook 
Stafford 
Neversink 


West Monroe 
Junius # 


| 
Queensbury | 
Otsego 
Hamden 
Elmira 


CATSKILL FOLK FESTIVAL 


By NORMAN STUDER 


HE OTHER DAY we found an old Catskill apple tree 

that had become completely enveloped by the woods. 

Hacking away at the surrounding underbrush, we brought 
the old tree out into the open sunlight, where it will be admired 
and enjoyed by our generation, just as it used to be enjoyed by the 
men, women, and children of the old days when it stood in the 
midst of a well-kept orchard and had not yet been engulfed by 
_ the wilderness, which seems to be having the last word with many 
an old Catskill farm. 

To me that tree is a symbol of.the sturdy folk culture of the 
Catskills, a culture that flourished years ago when that area was 
a busy sector in the economy of early America. Today all the 
bustling industries of yesteryear have disappeared. You will have 
to look hard to find traces of old tanneries hidden along mountain 
streams. Hoop shaving exists only in the memories of old men and 
women. Here and there a bluestone quarry is still worked, half- 
heartedly. With the change in economy the old culture has been 
neglected and forgotten. 

From the time when it was founded, seven years ago, Camp 
Woodland set for itself the pleasant task of tapping the resources 
of these lost Catskill orchards — of bringing to light the culture 
of the region and making use of its earthy strength for democratic 
education. Although it is a camp for city children, we have utilized 
our country neighbors in this quest, and have thus helped, we 
hope, in the strengthening of bonds of unity between city and 
country. 
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When these Catskill neighbors are mentioned, Uncle Johnny 
Moon comes to mind as a typical example of the native people who 
have helped us make a connection with the past. Perhaps I think 
of him because in spite of the fact that he lives very near camp 
he is one of our more recent discoveries and was never noticed 
before, although we have been searching the countryside for miles 
about. 

It was in the spring that we met Uncle Johnny Moon for the 
first time. He sat in the darkened interior of his two-by-four cabin 
and talked of the days that are no more. It was our first visit and 
we did not stay long. We did stay long enough, however, to get a 
tantalizing glimpse of a memory that reaches far back into the past 
and emerges with fresh, vivid details of pioneer experience. I re- 
member especially his description of immense flocks of pigeons 
that roosted in the lonely mountains and darkened the sun when 
they took wing. Uncle Johnny’s memories are pages of the folk 
history of the Catskills. Indian blood flows in his veins, mingled 
with the blood of Dutch and Irish immigrants. He has worked at 
most of the industries that flourished and had their brief day in 
the mountains. As a lad he carried hemlock bark out of the woods 
and stacked it along the roads to be picked up by teamsters and 
hauled to Simpson’s tannery at the head of Woodland Valley. After 
the hemlocks were gone he split saplings for old-fashioned barrel 
hoops; he made shingles, quarried, hunted, fished, and farmed. 
Neighbors say there is no better fisherman in the mountains even 
today. 

The community life that Uncle Johnny knew was closely knit, 
and by the glow in his eyes we know that it meant a great deal to 
him. The word “neighbor” had a meaning that it has lost through 
the years. He attended apple parings, barn raisings, and husking 
bees, where neighbor helped neighbor and fun and frolic followed 
hard work. At these community gatherings the singers swapped 
ballads, square-dance callers intoned their chants far ii:io the night 
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and early morning, and storytellers exchanged yarns. Uncle Johnny 
heard songs about the tanneries, about hoop making, and about 
the furniture factory that sprang up at the head of Ox Hollow. 
Along with the lore of his white ancestors, Uncle Johnny remem- 
bers bits of Indian language and wisdor. 

There are many old people like Johnny Moon in the Catskills, 
and I mention him only as one example of the link between the 
old folk culture and ours. These old people are human libraries 
in which are stored the oral traditions of the common man, and 
as the years go by we have become very conscious of the need for 
preserving this heritage before it is irrevocably lost. Perhaps the 
word “library” is too cold and impersonal, for each of these old 
people is first of all a human being and much more than a mere 
repository for old songs and stories. Many of them are folk artists, 
and some are very conscious of the need for preserving their treas- 
ures. The job of education we believe is to tap these rich resources, 
and we have wanted Camp Woodland to be a laboratory where 
techniques could be worked out to this end. 

The springboard of our program has been trips. We have taken 
our children out on many trips, which have brought them into 
close relationship with the people of the Catskills. In Whitman’s 
poem a child went forth and saw many things that became part 
of him; our children have gone forth and seen many places and 
people: sandhogs on New York City’s gigantic Delaware water 
project, small-town editors, bankers, farmers, grocers, mountain- 
eers, quarrymen. We have ranged tirelessly through the mountains, 
humbly asking questions, making friends wherever we went. We 
have learned about ways of making a living, about work processes, 
about local history. We have found out where the fiddlers and folk 
singers lived, discovered the tellers of tall tales and the dancers of 
jigs. 

Our search for local history is a chapter in itself. Wherever we 
go we try to find out from the old people the stories current about 
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the early days of the community. Our children have had the fun 
and excitement of digging local history out of the rocky Catskill 
earth. They have clambered over rocks and down cascades to find 
the moss-grown ruins of tanneries, crumbling monuments to the 
boom periods of the Catskills. They have participated in the excite- 
ment of unraveling many a skein of local history, following up 
clues to the final revelations. Once their trail led to an old ledger 
of a tannery in a haymow, once to the discovery of an old litho- 
graph of a forgotten town. 

We have not selfishly mined treasure from this region without 
paying back in kind. Nor do we develop the ‘‘slumming”’ attitude, 
the condescension of city people exploiting queer and interesting 
natives. We wanted our search to be a co-operative venture, in 
which we participated along with country people, rather than an 
undertaking in which we merely used them. Our search for local 
history has always ended in activities that drew together city and 
country people. Out of our findings our campers have made plays 
which they have taken back to the communities from which the 
plays emerged, back to the churches and grange halls. Often we 
have put on plays before audiences some members of which bore 
the names of characters on the stage. After the play about old times 
and forgotten industries, the old hoopmaker comes up on the stage 
and shows the child actor the proper way to shave a hoop. The 
oldest inhabitant recalls another story he had long forgotten. Some- 
one remembers an old log house back in the woods. These people 
are surprised and pleased to find city dwellers who value country 
things and they participate actively in the rediscovery of their own 
heritage. 

We found many folk musicians as well as historians on our trips 
through the mountains, and the music of the Catskills has en- 
riched camp life. What we discovered in the way of folk music is 
a long and exciting story, not yet completely told. Three of our 
music counselors — Herbert Haufrecht, Edna Solomon, and Nor- 
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man Cazden — have together collected over eighty old folk songs 
and ballads, and each year the collection grows. These songs are 
used for group singing around the campfire, for choral arrange- 
ments, as background for dances, and for our camp orchestra. 

At Camp Woodland we have made Catskill folk music a unify- 
ing influence in our community life. We do not have apple par- 
ings and barn raisings, but we do have their modern equivalent 
in communal activities, which are given dignity and importance 
through the use of native folk music. When a new science house 
was built last summer, it was most natural to celebrate completion 
of the floor with a square dance, in the old Catskill tradition. 

Without our square dances half the verve and flavor of our 
camp life would be missing. An event looked forward to each week 
is the big square dance, at which George Van Kleeck calls. Mr. 
Van Kleeck is a native of Samsonville, where our groups have 
delved into local history and put on many plays. Over a hundred 
and fifty campers, ranging in age from eight to fifteen, and their 
counselors are on the floor at this event. The square dance is a 
powerful influence for merging the individual into the group and 
promoting healthy, satisfying activity. Our camp has produced a 
crop of square-dance callers who have learned their art in the 
traditional manner — by imitating the older callers and then de- 
veloping their individual styles. 

Our children have sat at the feet of traditional ballad singers 
as well as square-dance callers. Each year after the Folk Festival 
of the Catskills, ballad singers remain at camp for a few days. 
It is not an uncommon sight to see bent old George Edwards 
entertaining an impromptu audience under a tree, singing per- 
haps a song he learned in the lumber camps: 

Friends, if you will listen I'll sing to you a song, 
All about the pine woods and how they get along. 


A jovial lot of fellows as ever you will find, 
Spend the winter pleasantly cutting down the pine. 
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Through the years this song and many others have worked 
their way into the memories and experiences of the campers. Many 
of the children are able to sing long ballads at campfires and on 
other occasions with ease and dignity. 

Tall tales flow easily out of the imaginations of children at a 
camp where this form of folk humor has long been current. The 
Paul Bunyan standbys are often repeated, and the children im- 
provise their own versions. Now that the camp has become aware 
of the Johnny Darling stories, we may expect campers to begin 
switching their allegiance to the local folk hero. 

The high point of Camp Woodland’s summer program is the 
Folk Festival of the Catskills. This festival was the natural out- 
growth of our activities, and provides an opportunity for campers 
and counselors to participate in a community project whose broad 
social objective is to cement relationships between people of the 
city and country, between people of various religious, racial, and 
national groups. Together we meet as Americans, to enjoy our 
common folk heritage of music, song, and story. 

The Festival, now reaching its sixth birthday, is divided into 
three parts. The first of these involves presentation of the folk 
musicians, dancers, and storytellers of the Catskills. They are the 
people whom we have met on our trips through the country, and 
they have returned year after year to our festivities. Etson Van 
Wagener, Marvin Yale, Mary Every, George Edwards, and Edna 
Sheeley are some of the folk entertainers who have come. 

The second division of the Festival is a presentation of work 
by children, showing how we carry forward the folk heritage. Our 
chorus of eighty voices sings songs and usually presents a cantata. 
Individual children sing Catskill ballads; groups present square 
dances or modern dances based on local themes. At least one folk 
play is given at each festival. 

The music of modern composers in the folk tradition makes 
up the third part of each festival program. Several years ago we 
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presented Earl Robinson’s ““The Lonesome Train.” Music by 
Herbert Haufrecht and Norman Cazden, two young modern com- 
posers, has also been presented at the Bestival, Mr. Haufrecht is 
music director of the camp. 

The Festival coincides with Visiting Day at camp, and a large 
part of the audience is composed of camp parents. More and more, 
however, the event is attracting outside visitors, both from city 
and country, and the time will come when the Festival will have 
outgrown the camp and will become a possession of the whole 
community. This is a logical and desirable development. 

After the Festival in 1944 the staff of the camp had a very fruit- 
ful conference with two visiting folklorists, the Editor of this 
QuarTerLy and Dr. B. A. Botkin, then president of the American 
Folklore Society. At that meeting we were able to clarify the aims 
of the camp through a better understanding of the nature and 
possibilities of folklore. The session also resulted in the establish- 
ment at camp of the Catskill Folklore Archives. Hereafter all the 
folklore collected will be preserved and indexed for future use. 

During the season of 1944 we made tentative beginnings in 
collecting native folk art. We hope that the 1945 festival will show 
further progress along this line. 

Another direction in which the Festival should move is in the 
presentation of the music of more recent comers to the Catskills, 
the Jewish people and the Spanish-Americans. Inclusion of the 
folk arts of these people will hed in keeping with the fundamental 
purposes of the Festival. 

Americans have a solid and Cokaiae tradition of democracy. 
We need to understand that tradition and to make it come alive 
in the education of our young people. ‘A great factor in that edu- 
cation can be the strong and healthy folk arts that have sprung 
from the imagination of the common people in their experience 
here through the centuries. We at Camp Woodland have been 
trying to show how every educational institution can utilize the 
treasures at its own back door. # 


TICONDEROGA’S INDIAN. FESTIVAL 


By JANE M. .LAPE 


State, in the township of Ticonderoga and close by the 

shore of Lake Champlain, the Harvest Festival or the 
Feast of the Green Corn, as it was known to the Indians who 
originated the observance, is celebrated. It is a colorful pageant 
dedicated to a better understanding of the Iroquois culture and 
enacted entirely by the friends and neighbors of Thomas Jackson 
Cook, whose fertile brain and understanding heart achieved this 
tribute to an all but vanished race. 

To properly appreciate the spectacle as it is presented each 
season, one must visualize the Forest Theater. Nature herself pro- 
vided the beautiful grove of stately pines which shelters a replica 
of an Iroquois village, complete with stockade and all the equip- 
ment of everyday Indian life. The combined effort of friends of 
the pageant has resulted in the amphitheater, capable of seating 
some twenty-five hundred guests, and the lighting system, which 
provides such spellbinding effects. Here each season the Society 
for the Preservation of Indian Lore presents a drama of Indian 
life which is an earnest effort to portray the Iroquois as he nor- 
mally lived, to recognize the finer aspects of his culture, and to 
acknowledge his contribution to our own civilization. 

This pageant is a folk drama in the truest sense of that word. 
The scripts are written entirely by Tom Cook, who describes him- 
self as a “dirt farmer’’ and who, without the advantage of a formal 
education, has produced some of the most magnificent dramas ever 
seen in the north country. There is an interesting little side light 
on this amazing riddle and it came to view through one of the 
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nicest compliments ever received by pageant officials. At the close 
of one of the performances the late president of Union College, 
Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, came to the men in charge to present his 
compliments. Asked instead for his criticism and suggestions, he 
replied, “Gentlemen, never have I heard more beautiful English.” 
This statement intrigued the president of the Society for the 
Preservation of Indian Lore, Mr. H. Jermain Slocum, and in an 
effort to reconcile what he knew of Tom Cook’s educational back- 
ground with his proven abilities, he investigated. He found that 
Tom was taken from school at eight years of age with an attack 
of scarlet fever and that he never returned. From that point on, 
his only education came from his mother, who was known through- 
out the north as a great student of the Bible. Tom Cook’s English 
is Biblical. 

The pageant is an amateur production throughout. The over- 
all director is Mr. Harold Roeseman, who operates a local garage. 
The chief character actor, and he is an excellent one, is a school 
teacher, Tom Lonergan, who was born and grew up on a neighbor- 
ing farm. The costume director is a housewife from a nearby town, 
under whose direction the women make their own costumes while 
the men fashion and arrange the heavier stage props. Not one of 
these persons on whom responsibility rests has ever had either 
professional experience or advice. 

To tell the complete story of this festival we must go back to an 
evening nearly one hundred years ago — to be exact, the twenty- 
first day of May, 1847, when Thomas Delano sat in his farm home 
restlessly waiting for the doctor’s announcement of his child’s 
birth and passing the time by reading a tale of those first Ameri- 
cans who roamed his farm lands before the coming of the white 
man. He had long had an earnest admiration for the American 
Indian and later, when his daughter’s birth was announced, he 
named her Hutoka, after the heroine of his story. During her 
childhood he instilled his own admiration of the Iroquois into 
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his daughter. It was the custom among those early pioneers who 
settled and developed the Champlain Valley to pass their evenings 
telling the stories of their own and their parents’ activities. Those 
stories are today part of our folklore heritage but to them they 
were only current experiences to be related when the day's work 
was done. In such a home Hutoka Delano grew up, hearing the 
story of the settlement of her home farm which once had been the 
very campgrounds of the Indians; had indeed echoed to the war 
cries of the Iroquois and the Algonquin nations as they faced each 
other in that deadly conflict on the shore of Lake Champlain, a 
conflict which was to go far in shaping the destiny of this nation. 

In her turn Hutoka Delano married, bore her children, and 
passed on to them the family stories and traditions, among them 
the Indian tales told by her father but now tempered with her 
own deep human understanding of that doomed race. It was the 
interest first aroused by his mother, Hutoka, that started Thomas 
Jackson Cook on his study of the League of the Iroquois. It proved 
an absorbing avocation and for Tom Cook was climaxed by his 
adoption into the Mohawk tribe of the Iroquois. For the thousands 
of guests who gather each August at the Forest Theater, it has 
resulted in a finer knowledge and a keener realization of the contri- 
bution of those first Americans to our own civilization — a con- 
tribution so nearly forgotten and never properly acknowledged. 

Our established educational system in the primary grades 
teaches by a method of word association. The word cat with a 
picture of the animal beside it once and for all identifies the two 
for the student. It is an excellent system and one to be commended. 
Unfortunately it has its counterpart in adult life, and in some cases 
through thoughtlessness and insufficient knowledge wrong or, at 
best, inadequate conceptions are accepted. This is the case with 
the average person when the word Jndian is mentioned. Instinc- 
tively most of us picture a bloodthirsty savage complete with war 
paint and scalping knife. Our school textbooks concerned with 
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presenting our national development speak of the Indian as a 
warlike enemy and of our early settlers as patriots defending their 
homes and country. Actually it was the Indian who was the patriot 
defending his home, his country, and his honor. 

We are taught in our schools about the rise and fall of the 
Roman Empire, but our histories do not tell that the Iroquois 
established a military empire larger in territory than Rome at its 
greatest period, nor do they state that the Iroquois Nation organ- 
ized the first purely representative government — yet our republic 
was patterned after the Iroquois Confederacy, and under the 
Articles of Confederation we managed our affairs for nearly a 
dozen years practically on the Iroquois plan with the exception 
that the Indian confederacy gave women the right to vote from 
the time it was formed, while our own government denied this 
right for nearly a century and a half. 

The Indian has a keen sense of justice. Quick to resent a wrong, 
he is equally quick to acknowledge fair treatment. This has never 
been more thoroughly demonstrated than it was in the summer of 
1941. That year the Mohawk Indians of the St. Regis Reservation 
under their chief, Ray Fadden, in recognition of Tom Cook’s 
work, invited him to become a member of their tribe by adoption. 
He was given the Indian name of Ka-ieu-wes or “Long River” 
because, as the Indians explain, “Like a growing river his good 
work widens and covers much territory as he goes along in life.” 

_ The Feast of the Green Corn, as the pageant has become 
known, was first held in the summer of 1931. That harvest season 
Tom Cook and his good friend Arthur Carr conceived the idea 
of recognizing the Indian Thanksgiving, which was observed when 
the sweet corn was ripe and ready for food. Accordingly a group 
of friends were invited to the grove on the Cook farm for a picnic 
of Indian food and an evening of Indian stories. That the idea 
was an immediate success was attested to by the fact that the group 
organized into a tribe, called themselves “Adirondacks,” and plan- 
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ned to repeat the evening the following year. That summer, 1932, 
Tom Cook wrote a short script and invited his guests to take part. 
That first small bit of pageantry was the keynote of the Harvest 
Festival. People — the local butcher, tradesman, farmer, clergy- 
man, all those types that make up an American community — 
began to realize that they could learn history by living it for a 
short hour, and in addition write a page in the ledger of justice. 

For the next four summers, each August saw the enactment of 
a different phase of Iroquoian life, and each summer saw attend- 
ance figures double. No one, Tom Cook least of all, knows to this 
day where the people come from or how they learn of the pageant, 
but come they do. Each year preparations were made to accommo- 
date the previous year’s attendance, and each year that attendance 
doubled until in 1936 the festival reached such proportions that 
one individual could no longer handle it, physically or financially. 
Accordingly the suggestion was made to the Champlain Valley 
Archeological Society and its genial president, Mr. H. Jermain 
Slocum, that that organization assume the sponsorship of the festi- 
val. To this they agreed, feeling it no more than just that they who 
were in a sense desecrating the final resting places of the Indian 
should lend their assistance in preserving a tangible record of his 
culture. That year for the first time a few benches were provided 
for the comfort of the guests, and Cook’s Grove was on the way to 
becoming the Forest Theater. The usual result followed. Four 
hundred people were expected and eight hundred came. It is note- 
worthy in the face of these amazing attendance figures that no 
advance publicity has ever been released on these pageants. Their 
growth must be attributed purely to the pleasure derived by both 
the performers and the audience, and possibly a bit to that good 
American satisfaction in seeing justice done. 

In 1937 a definite cycle of plays was started, depicting the vari- 
ous events which climaxed the Iroquois’ effort to maintain their 
country and their league. The story of that great white friend of 
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the Indians, Sir William Johnson, who by his influence maintained 
the Iroquois nation’s adherence to the English cause in the colo- 
nies, was portrayed that year. That same summer it was decided 
to discontinue the sponsorship of the Archeological Society and 
to form instead a separate organization, The Society for the Preser- 
vation of Indian Lore, with Mr. H. Jermain Slocum as its guiding 
head. This society has since maintained these pageants, assuming 
responsibility for their presentation and gathering one of the finest 
research libraries of Indian material. 

The year 1938 saw the portrayal of Red Jacket, who by his 
oratory and advocacy of arbitrating disputes tried to help his 
people. This was followed the next year by the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, who tried to unite the Iroquois with the western Indians 
in a war against white aggression. The 1940 festival depicted the 
“Morning Council” of the Iroquois and the Defense of “Big Ket- 
tle,” who was the last of the great Seneca chiefs. This series, telling 
the stories of the great chiefs of the Iroquois and their determined 
but doomed struggle to preserve their nation, provided a basis 
for a complete understanding of the 1941 pageant, The Birth of 
the Longhouse, or the First League of the Iroquois. Longfellow’s 
immortal poem, Hiawatha, has come to have an almost legendary 
acceptance. Few know that it was based on the life of the Indian 
who was the cofounder of the Iroquois League. In 1942 the Red 
Jacket script was re-enacted and this, to date the final presentation 
of the Forest Theater, proved the most popular of all. Over three 
thousand persons crowded the grove, making necessary once more 
the consideration of additional facilities for the accommodation 
of all those who, like the originators of the festival, have become 
interested in the story of the American Indian. 

For the duration of our national emergency, the observance of 
the Feast of the Green Corn has been suspended. However, once 
this nation can again return to peaceful ways, it will be resumed. 
The Society has every hope that 1946 will again see the presen- 
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tation of New York State’s most colorful folk festival. The script 
is written, the theater is ready, and the people of the Champlain 
Valley are anxious to depict once again the true heritage of the 
Iroquois Nation. 

I can think of no better way to end this article than to quote 
the verses written by Tom Cook for the finale of his 1940 pageant. 


Thus we leave them in compassion 
As their fatal hour has come. 

Long ago their council fires 

Were extinguished one by one. 


The music of their voices 

Has for many years been stilled. 
The leaves of countless autumns 
Now their forest trails have filled. 


They left no gilded temples 

Or monuments of stone. 

They left no written records 
And they recognized no throne. 


They left no one to mourn them, 
No one with whom to share 

The grief that overwhelmed them 
To the depths of deep despair. 


They left much though that will endure 
As a tribute to their race, 

An epitaph no lapse of time 

Or memory can erase. 


They left their names upon the lakes 
And rivers everywhere; 

And countless towns and cities 

Some expressive name do bear. 


Our mountains are their monuments, 
The pines whose drooping boughs 
Stand a stately silent witness 

To the white man’s broken vows. 
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Thus we leave them as their shadows 

Fade away into the night. 

And we see the tragic passing 

Of a nation from our sight. # 


IRISH SAYINGS AND IRISH FAIRIES 


By CATHERINE KELLY 


LTHOUGH I am of the fifth generation of my family in 
_ the United States, the old Irish sayings are as familiar 
to me as any modern ones, If anyone is unwise enough 
to repeat unsavory gossip, he is immediately told: “Leave that 
where you found it. Would you be after carrying dead fish about 
in your basket?”” When a loud-mouthed person tells about a quar- 
rel, the comment is, “Tis always the worst wheel of a cart that 
makes the most noise.”’ In admonition to avoid too cordial relations 
with persons who are not admirable you will be told, “Be very 
strange and civil.” (I believe that Shakespeare uses the word 
strange similarly to mean “distant” or “reserved.”) If anything is 
not to be discussed, you will be told, “Keep that under your foot, 
now.” In time of trouble you will hear it piously said, “Ah well, 
God is good,” and then, apprehensively, “and the devil isn’t half 
as bad as he is painted.” And in time of great need you will hear: 
“Be of good courage. Far off, God sends.” 
Mrs. Anna Moran White of Corning, who came from Athea, 
Limerick, Ireland, when she was a very young girl, has a wealth 
of this proverbial wisdom and wit. Here are some of her sayings: 


If you wish praise, die; if you wish blame, marry. 


Talk is cheap, but it takes money to buy whisky. 
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’Tis well one goose knows another. 


He’s making a Tigue’s tale of talk. (I have heard that in the early days 
of this country a slang name for an Irishman was Teague — usually so 
spelled — as Pat or Mike are now.) 


Words do not fatten the friars. 
Praise youth, and it will prosper. 
Bitter the tears that fall, but more bitter the tears that fall not. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lawlor McGraw of Cortland, who came from 
Queens Village, County Laoighise, formerly Queen’s, Ireland, 
some thirty years ago, goes into gales of laughter when recalling 
the sayings of her native land and insists that, while it is impossible 
to get rich in Ireland, there is no doubt that people have more fun 
there and derive much more pleasure from living than do people 
in this country, where we have modern improvements and no 
leisure to enjoy them. In Ireland, she says, people are more impor- 
tant than possessions, and wisdom is more to be desired than riches. 
The freedom of the individual means so much to the Irish, how- 
ever, that they have flocked to America to attain it. Mrs. McGraw 
recalls the following sayings: 

Patience is a virtue; 

Possess it if you can — 

Seldom in a woman, 

But never in a man. 

Live, horse, and you'll get grass. (God will provide.) 

A creaking door hangs forever on the hinges. (This is to encourage a 
chronic invalid.) 


That one is kicking up a dust in the northeast corner. (This is said of 
a person who is seeking to place blame elsewhere.) 


“Strength is fine,” as the wren said when he pulled the worm from the 
frost. (Folklorists call this type of proverb a Wellerism because Sam 
Weller in Pickwick Papers invented and used such sayings.) 


Get ye to bed now, and rise with the sparrow’s chirp in the morning. 
(Said when children are sent to bed.) 
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A closed mouth bespeaks a wise head. 


Irish greetings, which are usually blessings of some sort, are 
proverbial formulas. Mrs. Julia Kelly Stack of Cortland, who came 
to this country at eighteen from Stradbally, County Laoighise, 
Ireland, knows many such greetings, some of which, like “The top 
of the morning to you,” are known to all Americans. Less familiar 
are the following “May your life be long, and your death happy”; 
“The sunny side of the street to you”; and “May you be better a 
year from today.” At the end of a story the proper blessing by the 
hearer is “Safe be your story, teller.” 

Another formula is one that I got from Mr. and Mrs. Patrick 
Quinn of Cortland, who came to the United States about thirty 
years ago, he from Leinster, County Dublin, and she from Queens 
Village. Upon entering a home the proper greeting is, “God save 
all here,” to which the reply is, “God save you.” Probably this 
formula is known to most Americans from the reading of Irish 
plays. 

It is difficult to know just how familiar readers are with the 
subject of Irish fairies. At any rate, you would enjoy discussing 
them with Mrs. Margaret Moran O’Keefe of Cortland, aged 
seventy-four, who was born in a small village near the Lakes of 
Killarney. She says that at the time of the great war in Heaven 
between the Angels of Light and the Angels of Darkness the “Little 
People’ were angels in Paradise who, thinking to save themselves 
by staying apart from the fray, refused to take sides. When Lucifer 
and his satellites fell to Hell, the Angels of Light banished the 
fairies to a place between Heaven and Hell — the earth. Even in 
the most sophisticated parts of Ireland the “Good People” are 
always spoken of with respect and discussed as little as possible. 
They delight in music, which is interchanged between the fairies 
and mortals; the lilting and beautiful Irish dance tune known as 
the ‘Fairy Reel” is believed to have come straight from the fairy 
world. Many a good fiddler or piper has been carried off to play 
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for the Little People at their revels. 

Their king is named “Brian Connor’—a very democratic king 
who “puts on himself no airs” but is on friendly and intimate terms 
with his subjects, who always obey his commands, knowing them 
to be strictly in accord with fairy doctrine. Like the Irish mortals, 
the fairies detest class distinctions and, unlike some other fairies 
of Europe, are always given individual names and personalities. 

Mrs. White has a story about those earth mounds or fortifi- 
cations, called “raths” or “fairy forts,” which the Irish are careful 
not to disturb: 

“Well, then, one day my own cousin was out with all the girls, 
putting the linens out to bleach. Now at that time (and for all I 
know, right now) clotheslines were never used in Ireland, but the 
linen was stretched on the hedgerows or on the grass to bleach and 
dry. On the day of which I speak there were many lengths of the 
weaving, and space was quickly used up. And my cousin, who was 
late in coming, had not room for her linen; so she said, “There is 
no place but the fairy fort.’ The other girls were afraid and cried 
out, but my cousin, who was too daring, laughed and said, “‘Whisht! 
"Tis not I who am afraid of the Little People.’ So she spread her 
linens on the fairy fort, and in doing so she tore her finger on a 
thornbush. The wound refused to heal and a felon developed, 
which the doctor was powerless to heal. And in the end my cousin 
lost her finger. Now, mind you, ’tis not I who am saying the fairies 
were to blame. I am only telling you exactly what happened, and 
you'll agree that had Ellen heeded us and kept her distance from 
the fairy fort, she’d have kept her finger.” 

My grandfather has another story which shows the wisdom of 
treating the fairies well. ‘““A wee woman — so I was told by the old 
people — called at a house and asked for a taste of meal. And she 
was refused by the woman of the house, although it was she that 
was far from short. And the wee woman footed it over till [to] the 
next house. The woman there had little to spare, but she had a 
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soft heart for the poor, so she did not send her away with empty 
hands. And, mind you, that was lucky for her, because the wee 
woman had power, and saw to it that the kind woman never 
wanted meal in her barrel until her dying day — and ‘twas little she 
needed it then.” 

Maybe the Irish are just more aware of the supernatural than 
other people are. Mr. and Mrs. Quinn say that on Allhallow Eve 
the souls of the dead come back to earth at midnight, to enter their 
former homes and sit again by the once-loved hearth. Therefore all 
decent people should refrain from roaming on that evening and 
should retire early, in order to give full scope to the spirits of their 
departed friends and relatives. Each household should leave a 
pitcher of fresh, cold water on the living-room table, and all will 
be well for another year. Perhaps this is just another illustration 
of Mrs. McGraw’s statement that in Ireland “people are more 
important’”— whether the people be ordinary mortals, fairies, or 
the souls of the departed. = 


FOLK CURES OF NEW YORK STATE 


OME TIME before the Revolution a Quaker named Samuel 
Crandall moved from Rhode Island to Dutchess County, 
New York. Later he lived at Ghent, Columbia County, and 
according to family tradition was elected in 1818 the first Com- 
missioner of Schools of that county. Not long ago his great-grand- 
son, Mr. Frank W. Crandall of Westfield, and Mrs. Crandall found 
their ancestor’s notebook and other manuscripts, some bees which 
have much interest for folklorists. 
One sort of thing that Samuel Crandall liked to record was 
folk remedies for various afflictions, such as the following: 
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FOR PREVENTING BILES © 


For preventing of Biles, 

That so much Defiles, 
And cruelly tortures this frame; 
Take a good piece of Bread, 
With butter well spread, 

And Pewter scrap’t over the same. 


TO CURE BALDNESS 


Rub the part morning and Evening with Onions, 
till it is Red; — and Rub it afterwards with honey. 


THE NEGROE CAESAR’S CURE FOR POISON 


Take the Roots of Plantain, & wild Hoare-hound, fresh or dried, three 
Ounces; Boil them together in two Quarts of water, to one Quart, and 
strain it. Of this Decoction let the Patient take one third part three 
mornings fasting successively, from which if he find any Relief, it must 
be continued till he is perfectly recovered. On the Contrary if he find 
no alteration after the third Dose: tis’ a Sign that the Patient has Either 
not been poisoned at all, or that it [he] has been poisoned with such 
Poison as Caesar’s remedy will not cure. 


CAESAR’S CURE FOR THE BITE OF THE RATTLE SNAKE 


Take of the Roots of Plantain, or Hoare-hound (in Summer Roots and 
branches together) a sufficient Quantity, bruise them in a Mortar, and 
Squeeze out the Juice, of which give as soon as Possible one large 
spoonful; if he is Swelled You must force it down his Throat. This 
generally will Cure; But if the Patient finds no Relief in an Hour after, 
you may give another Spoonful which never fails....To the wound 
may be applied a Leaf of good Tobacco moistened with Rum. 


That similar strange cures are in the memory of people still 
living in western New York has been demonstrated by Miss Lois 
Gannett, who has recently written a long and interesting study of 
the local history and lore of Wayne County. Some of the remedies 
of early pioneers in that section she obtained from Miss Anna 
Avery of Lyons, who learned about them from older people in- 
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cluding her father, a farmer. The first of these is known through- 
out the State; some of the others are less well known. 

RHEUMATISM: Carry a horsechestnut in the pocket; wear the 
skin of an eel around the waist. - 

WHOOPING COUGH: Get two live ticks from a sheep. Give them 
to the child for supper concealed in canned fruit, in a cherry or rasp- 
berry. 

MUMPS: Tie a red string around the neck; mumps cannot cross 
such a string. 


WARTS: Spit on a beefsteak and put it under a stone. 


ASTHMA: Take the patient into the woods, put his head against 
a beech tree, nail a lock of hair to the tree; have the patient pull his 
head away, leaving the hair hanging on the tree. The asthma will dis- 
appear, but the tree will die. 


SORE MOUTH IN BABIES: Hold a live frog in the baby’s mouth. 
The frog will absorb the poison and spit green froth. In using this 
remedy be sure to hang onto the frog’s hind legs so he won’t think 
that the baby’s mouth is a hole. 


A sovereign preventive and cure in those days was whisky. 
Miss Avery has an anecdote about the old Pilgrimport tavern 
whose account books she has seen. Dinners were served for twenty- 
five cents, and a favorite lunch consisted of crackers and salt cod- 
fish, sometimes with apples at one cent apiece. One cold morning 
in midwinter a group of neighbors, says tradition, stopped in as 
customary to get a drink to start off the day. Some ordered ten- 
cent and some twenty-five-cent whisky. The proprietor’s wife re- 
turned with an apology, “Sorry, boys, but if you want whisky you'll 
have to take the twenty-five cent kind; our ten-cent whisky is all 
friz up.” = 


MORE BITTER THAN DEATH 
A JEWISH EXEMPLUM 


By RABBI SOLOMON I. MOSESON 


“And I find more bitter than death, the woman”— Ecclesiastes 7:26. 
The question has always been asked, How can anything or anybody 
be worse than death? This story was told to prove that Death also has 
his fears. 


HE ANGEL OF DEATH on one of his frequent visits 
upon Earth became envious of Man-— his ability to 
marry, his home life, and all his earthly joys. The Angel 

went to God and requested that he be permitted to go to Earth 
and assume manhood. Reluctantly God gave Death a holiday and 
permission to reside on Earth, with a parting warning, “You'll be 
back soon, and glad of it.” 

On Earth Death soon met a beautiful woman, whom he 
courted, wooed, and married in short order — being by nature a 
speedy demon. After a short while he understood not only the joys 
of man but also his trials, for it was his misfortune to get a nag- 
ging, jealous, extravagant, cursing female whom God had aptly 
placed in his path, cloaked in a beautiful form and topped by the 
finest of faces. 

Death tolerated his wife for some years only because of the son 
she bore him, whom he loved dearly. After a while life became 
utterly impossible for the Angel of Death, and one night he prayed 
to God for deliverance from his misery. God took pity upon his err- 
ing demon and promised him a “vanishing death” on the morrow. 

That night Death called his son and told him the truth about 
himself and the expected termination of his travail on Earth and 
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surcease from the tortures of his wife. “My son,” the father said, 
“I am going to make you great. Become a doctor when you grow 
up. Your predictions shall be miraculous. When you enter a pa- 
tient’s room, if I’m there, don’t even bother attempting a cure, for 
that soul is ordained to me. if I’m not there, no matter how sick 
the patient appears, you can predict recovery and cure him even 
with sweetened water.” 

The following morning Death “departed from the living.” The 
son obeyed his father and became a doctor. His fame soon spread 
because of his uncanny and apparently supernatural cures and 
predictions of death. 

Tragedy, however, was about to strike. The beautiful daughter 
of the greatest man in the land became deathly sick. The physician- 
son was called in. Even though she was in such dire illness, the 
girl and the doctor fell in love at first sight. But woe and alas! 
There stood his father, the Angel of Death, at the bedstead. No 
amount of pleading by the son would make the father give up the 
right to this maiden’s soul. 

Suddenly the son called out to his father, the Angel of Death: 
“Poppa, are you leaving — or shall I call mother?” In a flash the 
Angel of Death fled; thus proving, for all time, that ‘“‘a woman may 
be more bitter than death,” for even the Angel of Death himself 
dreads her. # 
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CITY BILLET 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


_ By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


T THE BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY: Alvena Seckar 
(watch for her forthcoming book from Harcourt, Brace) 
recording Slovak folksongs, including the original of 

“M’appari” from Marta... Red Thunder Cloud (Carlos Westez), 
co-author of an article in the current Journal of American Folk- 
lore, speaking about Long Island Indians — who are by way of mak- 
ing B.P.L. Folklore Archives a bead-trading depot!... Dr. Clyde 
Fisher, Princess Te-ata recording Indian songs for Charles Hof- 
mann... Padraic Colum, whose N. Y. literary group is to program 
folklore... The O’Beirne, whose western lore on Billy the Kid, 
Bat Masterson, Pat Garrett was learned around the fire in Ireland, 
swapping notes and tales of the West with Myrtle Foster and 
Austin Corcoran... Barbara Wheaton-Smith turning over to us 
her catalog of recordings of folk songs made at home from radio 
programs, an amazing reference library of records used by all the 
N.Y.C. folk singers, containing 1,300 different titles collected from 
the air since March, 1941... Lots of folklore book notices from 
editors Stith Thompson, B. A. Botkin, R. S. Boggs... Books re- 
viewed: Samuel P. Bayard’s Hill Country Tunes (Hastings) — out 
of chaos of “floating” tunes, titles and sources, typical of the U.S.A., 
this Pennsylvania collection is correlated and traced in notes of 
great scholarly interest... AND, best book I’ve read in years, Jack 
Thorp’s Pardner of the Wind (Caxton), a MUST book for folklor- 
ists, in which this pioneer collector of cowboy songs just “speaks” 
folklore — and humor and information — in an autobiography of 
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absolutely nonstop readability. 

RADIO: A listening guide to broadcasts likely to include folk 
music during summer, 1945 — Sunday, 9:00 p.m., Radio Readers’ 
Digest (WABC); Monday, 5:30 p.m., Susan Reed, Edith Allaire 
(WNYC); Tuesday and Thursday, 9:15 p.m., Tom Scott (WQXR); 
Thursday, 5:45 p.m., Songs the People Sing (transcribed) (WNYC); 
11:30 p.m., Music of the New World (WEAF); Friday, 9:15 P.M., 
Tom Scott (WQXR); Saturday, 8:00 p.m., Early American Dance 
Music (WJZ); 10:30 p.m., Grand Ole Opry (WEAF)... Almost all 
the smaller N.Y.C. stations use transcribed folk music from time 
to time, but the listing above is confined to “live” programs with 
the exception of Songs the People Sing. The reason for the inclu- 
sion of this series, which WNYC is presenting June through Sep- 
tember as a substitute for my own program Folk Songs for the 
Seven Million while it is on vacation, is that the series is going to 
use as yet unreleased commercial disks made for Asch Records by 
singers such as Woody Guthrie, Lead Belly, Josh White... F.S. for 
the S.M. featured Professor Margaret Bryant and Edith Allaire in 
a May program devoted to proverbs and proverb songs... WNEW’s 
“Let’s Talk Russian” (Sundays, 10 P.M.) pops up with occasional 
folksongs, e.g., “One Meat Ball,” believe it or not... Josh White, 
Wallace House, the Allisons, G. Marston Haddock have been on 
the air but are not regularly announced... Josef Marais and Burl 
Ives are expected back in new series this fall. Marais’ book, by the 
way, Wanderer’s Songs (Sun Pub. Co.), contains four folk tunes 
(two from the Hudson Valley). 

RECORDS: Look for a Richard Dyer-Bennet album soon from 
Decca (R. D.—B., after concert in Philadelphia, off to Pacific to 
entertain servicemen, due back in fall)... Asch’s Woody Guthrie 
album of Outlaw Songs is also expected; among the songs is “Pretty 
Boy Floyd,” which I think provides an interesting comparison with 
the “Death of Floyd Collins” disk in Musicraft’s “Authentic Hill- 
billy” album — the tunes as well as the names are related, though 
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one song deals with the boy buried in Sand Cave, Kentucky, in 
1925, and the other with the Oklahoma gangster... Also from 
Asch: Langston Hughes’s poetry, and forthcoming “G.I. Songs’. . . 
Where is the album of New England folk songs Musicraft was 
supposed to issue months ago? 

CONCERTS: That of Sue Reed at the Adelphi, April 29... 
Susie is the youngest New York City folk singer. She is red-haired, 
18; plays Irish harp and zither; is one of the Reed family from 
whom Sandburg collected; has “authentic” simplicity and a lovely 
voice. As a guest on Folk Songs for the Seven Million she won 
accolades from hard-to-please old-timer fans... Since then on 
WNYC on her own... Next move Cafe Society Downtown, with 
wide repertory of folk songs “but nothing bawdy and nothing 
political” as she specified. Brava!... Le Quatuor Alouette concert 
at Town Hall... Tom Scott at Times Hall... Josh White at 
Town Hall. 

FOLK DANCING: In response to request in last ‘City Billet,” 
the following data — from Marshall Wershaw, Wednesday nights 
at Irving Plaza, 15th Street and Irving Place, music by the Sillers; 
Thursday nights at the Village Carousel, 27 Barrow Street; Friday 
nights at Arlington Hall, St. Marks Place near Third Avenue 
(Polish National Center), From M. Jablons, Monday nights at 
Lost Battalion Hall on Queens Boulevard under auspices of De- 
partment of Parks, music by Ed Durlacher and the Top Hands 
(these were in April and May but may be repeated)... Any more? 

= 
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FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS . 
A UNIT—GRADES 9 TO 12 


By EMMA C, DONK 


OLUMBIA COUNTY is rich in folklore. Students in 

English nine to twelve in the Roeliff Jansen Central 

School, Hillsdale, have a natural interest in the subject 

because of the wealth of local material and because their junior- 

high-school courses in social studies give attention to local history, 
beginning with the name of the school itself. 

The incentive for the unit this year was a talk at the Columbia 
County Teacher's Conference by the Editor of this QUARTERLY on 
the subject of “Folklore of Columbia County.” The present writer 
repeated some of the tales to her English classes, and they re- 
sponded immediately with their own versions of the stories of 
Spook Rock, the Ghost Train of the Harlem Valley, the Beckwith 
Murder, and the Morrissey-Sullivan fight at Boston Corners. Some 
of the students recalled the story which had been told them in 
social studies class of the early settlers, Annetje Jans and Roeliff 
Jansen, for whom the school is named. Others knew folk tales they 
had heard at home. One boy lived near the Black Grocery at 
Boston Corners, scene of the great prize fight. Another boy had 
explored the caves said to have been used by early horse traders. 

From that point the discussion branched out to “folklore in 
the making” — stories of people of note now living in this district, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay up at Austerlitz and Peter Helck, well- 
known artist living at Boston Corners. One student had posed for 
Mr. Helck and brought us a collection of his advertising illus- 
trations for The Saturday Evening Post and Good Housekeeping. 
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We mentioned Herbert Best, author of Young ’Un, and his wife, 
Erick Berry, who visited our school last year in search of material 
for a forthcoming book and autographed copies of their books 
which we had in the school library. We thought of books using 
our section as background, Pell’s Hell’s Acre and Anya Seton’s 
Dragonwyck. Botkin’s A Treasury of American Folklore and 
Thompson’s Body, Boots and Britches set us on the trail of folk- 
lore in other sections of the country and introduced us to, or re- 
newed our acquaintance with, Paul Bunyan and John Henry. The 
school librarian found a collection of essays about interesting 
places in Hillsdale, written for a contest several years ago. 

After two periods of animated discussion, the class turned to 
written composition and produced a series of articles about inter- 
esting tales and people of Columbia County. The whole unit 
culminated with Dr. Louis Jones’s visit to our school to speak at 
the annual Book Week assembly and tea sponsored by the Library 
Club. The students were eager to hear Dr. Jones’s versions of the 
tales we had discussed. 

The project was successful because the students had already 
been given an enthusiastic introduction to the subject by their 
former social studies teacher, Margarita Herlihy Dearlove, and 
because, by fortunate coincidence, she substituted as teacher on 
one of the days when the class was working on the unit. The writer 
also wishes to acknowledge the work done by Carolyn Stone Col- 
cough, former school librarian, as well as the assistance of June 
Mitchell, present school librarian. 

If she were to do it over again, the writer would perhaps spend 
more time and expand the project into three units, each an ex- 
tension or outgrowth of the previous one. There is material enough 
for one unit on local folklore, one on the folklore of other sections 
of the country, and still another on famous people of the section. 
A unit incorporating music for a study of folk songs is also a possi- 
bility. Square-dance calls are popular here, and square-dance tunes 
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and calls might serve as an introduction to the subject. 
The following unit-plan outline may serve as an aid to those 
teachers who wish to do a similar unit on the lore of their localities. 


UNIT ON LOCAL HISTORY AND FOLKLORE 


Objectives —'To make the student aware of the background 
and traditions of his community and to arouse his interest in 
searching out new stories or new versions of old stories, as well as 
to provide material for oral and written composition. 

Time — Five or six days. 


Grades — Nine through twelve. 


Procedure — 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4, 


Class discussion of folk tales and local characters. 
Collecting material by interviews and by consulting the 
library. 

Oral reports on folk tales and biographies of famous 
people of the section. 

Writing articles for a class book. 


Extra assignments — 
Reviewing books with Columbia County as background, or 


written by residents of the county. 


Reporting on folk tales of other sections of the country. 
Preparing a map locating scenes of folk tales and homes of 


famous people. 


Arranging for a class or assembly speaker. 
Collecting pictures to illustrate the class book. 
Planning a program of folk tales and folk songs for a class 


or assembly program. (See “A Program of American Folk- 
lore” in High School Highlights for November, 1944, 
Scott, Foresman and Co, Also useful was the pamphlet, 
Columbia County, Past and Present, compiled by a com- 
mittee of the Columbia Council of Social Studies, of 
which Mrs, Mayme O. Thomson was chairman.) # 


Weather Love 


SUMMER QUARTER 


ComPILED By AUDREY BOUGHTON 


SUMMER PREDICTIONS FOR WINTER 


1. If there are lots of corn husks on the corn, it will be a hard winter. 
(Marjorie Ackley, Chautauqua) 


2. A wet summer means a dry winter. (Edward Tribe, Albany) 


_ §. If the weeds grow very high, there will be a lot of snow. (Shirley 
Hartz, Sullivan) 


4. The number of heavy fogs in August foretells the number of heavy 
snows during the following winter. (N. B. Austin, Albany) 


5. An exceptionally hot summer, a very cold winter. (N. B. Austin, 
Albany) 


6. If wild bees build their nests high above the ground in summer, 
there will be deep snow the following winter; if low, there will be 
little snow. (James V. Wilson, Essex) 


SIGNS OF RAIN 


7. If it rains on St. Swithin’s Day, it will rain every day for the next 
forty days. (James V. Wilson, Essex) 


8. If the sparrows fly low, it is a sign of a storm. (Margaret Wales, 
Oswego) 

9. If you kill an ant, it will rain soon. (Eleanor Mapes, Westchester) 
10. A loose wind will blow up a rain storm. (Jessie E. Kenyon, 
Wayne) 

11. A mackerel sky means an unfavorable haying day the next day, 
for it will rain. (Mildred Neff, Delaware) | 


12. Rain and sunshine in one day 
Brings more rain the following day. (Helen Lasher, Delaware) 
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13. When the flies bite, bad weather is ahead. (Delores Brege, Orleans) 


14. Flies trying to enter the house in great numbers indicate rain. 
(Orley Peppard, Schuyler) 

15. Cows lying down in the daytime are a sign of rain. (Hazel Rich- 
ardson, Broome) 


16. If the sun shines while it is still raining, it will be sure to rain the 
next day. However, if the rainbow appears, there will be clear 
weather. (Erma S. Smith, Clinton) 


SIGNS OF FAIR WEATHER 
17. A fog in summer means fair weather. (Hazel Richardson, Broome) 


18. When the locusts sing in the trees in the summer, hot weather is 
coming. (Eleanor E. Wagner, Onondaga) 

19. A red sunset means continued hot weather. (Mary C. Manion, 
Oneida) 


20. A heavy dew in the morning means a clear day — good haying 
weather. (Frances Barnhart, Ulster) 


21. If there is enough blue sky to make a pair of Dutchman’s britches, 
it is sure to clear up. (Oswald Kopp, Fulton) 


22. Evening red, morning gray — 
Two sure signs of one fine day. (Hazel Richardson, Broome) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
23. Cut brush in the full moon in August and it will never come up 
again. (Madeline Helmer, Herkimer) 


24. Always make hay when the sun shines. (Eldora Wien, Columbia) 


25. When the locusts hum in August, it will be six more weeks before 
the frost comes. (Eldora Wien, Columbia) 


26. If the sun sets in a golden shield, 
Go out and reap your harvest field. 
But if it sets in a lurid red, 
Turn out your light and go to bed. (Grace McCormick, Chenango) 


27. Sudden heat brings thunder. (Blanche A. Bailey) 


28. The oak and the ash draw lightning. Under the birch, the cedar, 
and balsam you are safe. (Blanche A. Bailey) # 


RE any local stories of Johnny Appleseed current in western 
New York? According to Henry A. Pershing in Johnny 
Appleseed and His Time (p. 75), Johnny was in Niagara County 
planting orchards in 1806. It would be interesting to know whether 
the folk along the Niagara frontier have kept his memory alive. 


What kind of a creature was “the skabeeto of mythical fame” 
mentioned on page 86 of the May issue of the QUARTERLY? 


In February we asked what was known of the “14th of Red- 
ford.” According to Lenore D. Breyette of Whitehall, what we 
should have asked about is the “15th of Redford.” She writes: 

The “15th of Redford” is the popular name which has evolved from 
a one-day celebration held every August 15th in Redford, Franklin 
County, twenty-five miles west of Plattsburg. This one-day country fair 
has been sponsored by the parish of the Church of the Assumption, a 
Catholic Church of French-Canadian congregation, for over a hundred 
years. An “old-home-week day” for people from a wide area in northern 
New York, it has become fondly known as the “15th of Redford.” 


Mrs. Evelyn Freedman Koch sent our question as to the dearth 
of information about Jewish ghost lore to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, whose administrative secretary, Jessica Fein- 
gold, refers us to Louis Ginzberg’s Legends of the Jews, noting that 
the index does not carry the word “ghost,” but that it has a num- 
ber of related items under “demon” and “spirit.” Miss Feingold 
remarks quite properly, 

The whole question of spirits and ghosts was regarded as one 


of superstition and therefore not encouraged by leaders of Jewish 
thought, although tolerated among the masses. 


This still leaves unexplained the fact that in Jewish folklore in 
America today there is no lack of other types of material which 
were also regarded as superstition. For example, there are scores 
of stories about shadim and the Dibbuk, but surprisingly few about 
ghosts. 


R. RICHARD M. DORSON, one of the most productive young 
folklore scholars in the country, will soon have his collec- 
tion of New England tales published by the Harvard University 
Press. 
DOROTHY GUY SMITH is a free-lance writer with a wide 
range of experience in the advertising business and in government 
research. She is now kept busy as the mother of a growing family 
in Chappaqua, Westchester County. 

NORMAN STUDER is the director of Camp Woodland and, 
during the school year, a teacher at Elisabeth Irwin High School, 
New York City. 

JANE LAPE is well known in the Ticonderoga area as the able 
and charming curator of the New York Historical Association’s 
Headquarters House. 

CATHERINE KELLY is a student at Cortland State Teachers 
College, where she has taken Mrs. Marion S. Thompson’s course 
in the Folk-Literature of New York State. 

MRS. F. W. CRANDALL, granddaughter of the late Lieutenant 
Governor Patterson, is mistress of the historic Seward-Patterson- 
Crandall mansion at Westfield. Although her present residence 
is in Brooklyn, LOIS E. GANNETT is a member of another well- 
known family of western New York; her father is a cousin of Mr. 
Frank E. Gannett of the Gannett newspapers. 

RABBI SOLOMON MOSESON, of Ohav Sholom Congregation, 
Albany, learned the exemplum, ‘More Bitter Than Death,” from 
his father, Rabbi C. E. Moseson, Dean of Yeshiva Rabbi Israel 
Salanter. So far as can be learned, the exemplum has not appeared 
in print before. 

EMMA DONK is, as her article indicates, an English teacher in 
the Roeliff Jansen Central School, Hillsdale. = 


LORE OF AN 


ADIRONDACK COUNTY 
; By Edith E. Cutting 


“To the folklorist this book is further evidence 
that in due time New York State will take its right- 
ful place as one of the richest folklore areas in the 
- country.”— California Folklore Quarterly. $1.00 


+ 


THE LAKE GUNS OF 
SENECA AND CAYUGA 


AND EIGHT OTHER PLAYS 
OF UPSTATE NEW YORK 


EDITED BY | 
Alexander M. Drummond and Robert E. Gard 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
Harold W. Thompson 
This book contains nine plays of upstate New 
York, full of humor and history, fantasy and folk- 
_ lore, romance and legends, taken from the past of 
an imaginative people. $3.00 


ORDER FROM 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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